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Editorial, 


NE of the most pressing duties now demanding 
action from the people of this country is that of 
stopping the unnecessary waste of human life. 
On the railroads of this country we kill annually 
more men than are destroyed in all the wars of 

the world excepting the one now going on in the Far 
East. The cause of this manslaughter is well known, 
and with the expenditure of a little money would in- 
stantly disappear. In manufacturing establishments of 
many kinds life is cut short by disease or accident be- 
cause men are greedy and laws are not enforced. The 
smoke and dust in large cities which might easily be re- 
moved or prevented increases the death rate becatise some 
men are selfish, others cowardly, and the majority are 
indifferent. Typhoid fever, malarial disorders, and tuber- 
culosis now come well inside the range of preventable 
measures, and ought speedily to be made impossible in 
any civilized country. Now here is work enough for all 
the philanthropists of the land. If this wicked waste of 
life were due to a foreign war needlessly waged, how the 
outraged conscience of right-thinking Americans would 
declaim against it, and proclaim in the name of high 
heaven that it must stop! But, because the evil is scat- 
tered, because the deaths occur now here, now there, but 
for the most part unpublished and unnoticed, we shut 
our hearts, give sedatives to our consciences, hoodwink 
ourselves into forgetfulness, and so become accomplices 
in manslaughter. 


a 


Tuat Unitarians are changing they would be slow to 
deny. Indeed it has always been their boast that they 
were ready at any moment to make any change of belief 
or practice that was made necessary by the advancing 
revelation of divine truth or of human ability. But 
Unitarians do not readily admit that every time they 
say ‘‘God speed you” to an orthodox neighbor they 
have changed. They see with pleasure that their ortho- 
dox neighbors are also changing, and they are glad every 
time they discover that such changes are bringing them 
nearer together. Now in regard to revivals, there has 
been no time in our memory when an orthodox revival 
did not increase the attendance and the religious interest 
of the Unitarian churches in the neighborhood. Often 
the Unitarian minister would have gladly joined’ with 
his brethren if the doctrines taught and the methods used 
had not been intended to exclude him, and all like him, 
unless they would recant their heresies. But the mo- 
ment these doctrines and methods drop into the back- 
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ground the sympathy latent always in Unitarian hearts 
comes to expression. More than a dozen years ago the 
present writer was for six months the chairman of the 
minister’s union in the city of his residence. It happened 


during that time that the majority wished to invite Mr. - 


Moody to conduct revival meetings. Motions were 
made, committees appointed, and all the arrangements 
made under the chairmanship of the Unitarian minister, 
who had been appointed to office in a season of good 
feeling, without foresight of this little episode. So far 
as we know the revival suffered no detriment, and the 
harmony of the union was not disturbed, although sev- 
eral evangelical ministers were made to pay a heavy pen- 
alty for their liberality. 


TuHat education and intelligence are not sufficient safe- 
guards of the public welfare is evident at this time when 
some of the most aggressive enemies of the people are also 
notable for their sagacity and intellectual training. They 
know, in many cases at least, whatever is taught in schools 
and colleges, and yet they use their knowledge to get 
rich by all the devilish arts of the thief and liar raised to a 
higher power. By bribery and other forms of corruption 
they are often able to make their schemes come within the 
range of laws made for their protection, and so escape the 
penalties meted out to more ignorant men. At once 
some reader will jump to the conclusion that this de- 
plorable state of things is the result of secular education. 
Some Catholic friend will say, See the result of Protestant 
secularism! We should listen with patience to this ob- 
servation if the Catholic Church in all our great cities had 
not furnished to the ranks of intelligent scoundrels its full 
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THE point is well taken that in religion, as in other things, 
any special revival of interest will lift up to a higher level 
people just as they are. A fresh interest in religion will 
not make any man or woman wise or release any one 
from all beliefs held before. We have the American Dr. 
Torrey working in London and the Englishman Dr. 
Dawson working in this country. Their intellectual 
methods are as different as those of Edwards and Chan- 
ning. ‘The Englishman thinks that modern knowledge 
can be made fluent and quickened throughout with the 
religious spirit. Dr. Torrey reverses the method of state- 
ment. According to him, whoever is filled with the 
Holy Ghost will accept Calvinism in its crudest form, 
beginning with the substitutionary atonement of Christ 
and ending with the eternal torment of all who reject 
him as their Saviour. Now it is possible that the re- 
ligious movement may be as genuine in one case as in the 
other. Dr. Frederic Hedge used to say that the Holy 
Spirit could convey the truth to man as well through 
fiction as through fact, and that in the case of the ancient 
Hebrew people it was most likely to do so. 


ad 


In the Welsh revival extravagances of several kinds 
begin to appear. One woman is already called ‘‘the 
Welsh Seeress.’’ She is accompanied by strange lights 
and goes only where her star leads. Others have seen 
the lights, and even the London papers begin to report 
as news things like the following, which we clip from the 
Inquirer; ‘‘On Saturday at a village near Dolgelly ‘the 
brilliant effulgence of a star paled the lights of the room’ 
occupied by Mrs. Jones; and, as she returned from a 
meeting, ‘her carriage was suddenly bathed in brilliant light 
descending from a radiant ball in the heavens.’ After an- 
other meeting a professional gentleman on his way home 
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‘suddculy saw a gigantic figure rising over a hedgerow, 
with right arm extended over the road. Then a ball of 
fire appeared above, a long white ray descended and 
pierced the figure, which vanished.’ The implication is 
that the gigantic ‘figure’ was not the man’s own shadow 
in a mist, for it is said to have been seen simultaneously 
by ‘a prominent local farmer’ from another standpoint. 
Evan Roberts also has his visions, if we are to trust the 
newspapers. Quite early in the movement one corre- 
spondent reported Roberts as telling how (apparently as 
a common experience) when he went out into the garden 
he saw the devil grinning at him, but was not afraid; for 
he went back into the house, and, when he went out again, 
he saw Jesus Christ smiling at him. ‘Then I know all is 
well.’”” The meaning of these phenomena is that, if we 
have a Welsh revival of religion, we must take it with 
the Welsh temperament and traditions, miracles and all. 


Religion Without a Church. 


There is no good reason for saying, as some do, that 
there is more real goodness in our time outside the Church 
than inside of it, and that among the great unchurched 
multitude there is more humanity, honor, justice, and re- 
gard for the rights of the poor than are to be found among 
the church members and church-goers. In any com- 
munity, so divided that one-half were loyal to the Church 
and one-half opposed to it or indifferent to its claims, we 
believe that the better half by far would be represented by 
the Church, and not by those who stand outside of it. We 
have no hesitation in saying that in all ages since Chris- 
tendom has had a name it has commonly represented the 
best that existed in any community, whether in Europe 
or in America. 

But it is equally true that outside of the Christian 
Church, in every form, there has been a large element of 
goodness, of an exceedingly serviceable kind, that found 
no representation in any creed or form of worship. One 
needs only to be sympathetic and cheerful in his inter- 
course with other men and women to discover those who 
are as honest, as honorable, and as humane as himself, who 
take no interest in the popular forms of religious observ- 
ance, who attend no church and avow allegiance to no 
historic form of religion. These estimable people are of 
many kinds, ranging from the most highly cultivated and 
well-to-do through all ranks to those who are illiterate 
and very poor. In any university, where church-going 
is not made compulsory, there are professors and students 
who never enter a house of worship. In all professions 
there are many who do not conform to any creed and 
make no profession of faith. It is a commonplace asser- 
tion that the workingmen are divorced from the Church. 

Now the question arises, Why do not these men and 
women, who are estranged from the Church, begin among 
themselves a movement that will be free from all that in 
the churches of all denominations repells them? Why, 
having souls to be nourished and daily needs which de- 
mand supplies of moral strength and spiritual re-enforce- 
ment, do they not take the matter into their own hands 
and provide a substitute for the Church which would dem- 
onstrate its right to appeal to the loyalty of all who love, 
of all who suffer, and of all who would make righteousness 
prevail throughout the world? If there is so much un- 
organized goodness in the world, why does not some one 
arise with power to guide it to its proper tasks? That. 
there is need of all the help good men and women can 
bring to the cause of truth and righteousness is shown 
every day. It is declared in the daily news, it is forced 
upon the attention of all men in the miseries of the poor, 
in the strife between those who have and those who have 
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not, in the lapses of society as well as in the failures of 
the Chutch. Why then does not some one do better 
what the Church does so badly or not at all? 

The question is a fair one, but it is not an easy one; 
for there are many reasons why there is no wide-spread 
popular revival of religion outside of the Christian Church, 
or outside any existing form of it, but within its spirit and 
purpose. The people even of one country are not homoge- 
neous. They do not readily come together on a common 
platform. ‘They differ among themselves as much as the 
churches do. They are very busy. In a good sense 
they have become worldly and are not ashamed of it. 
They have learned that this is not of necessity an evil 
world ; and, having been delivered from artificial terrors of 
the world to come, they have made up their minds to bend 
all their energies to the improvement of the world in which 
they now live. They are so happy in their emancipation 
from the creeds that affronted their reason, and from the 
Churehmen who were indifferent to their miseries, that 
they are content for the present to live their lives and re- 
joice in the world as it is. 

But there are signs that this state of things will not 
last. There are imperative spiritual instincts that will 
not always be satisfied with silence and solitude in the 
untilled wilderness that lies outside of the Church. There 
is in the Church itself a growing sense of sympathy and 
comradeship for the disfellowshipped multitude which 
has no articulate religion; and in that multitude itself 
there is a growing sense of privation and a craving for 
expression that will not always be denied. When the 
man or the woman comes—and that such an one will come 
we do not doubt—who, without subtlety, without logic 
or proof-texts, without display of learning, without threat 
or promise, in harmony with all science, but without ap- 
peal to it, capable of showing the good in all past revela- 
tions, without subjection to them, can appeal directly 
and with power to the common heart and conscience,— 
such an one will have a following that no man can number, 
and a new form of excellence will appear on the earth. 
A new Protestantism will appear which will be catholic 
and all-e:nbracing. 


The Abuse of Childhood. 


If we were half as civilized as we ought to bein this 
advanced age, some of the glaring wrongs and crimes of 
society would no longer exist, and some of the things that 
shame us daily would vanish from the world. Among the 
oldest of social evils is the degradation of women and the 
neglect of children. Of the former, society has agreed to 
say little or nothing because it is hopeless, so we are told, 
as hopeless as it was in old Greek times when the courte- 
san was the only educated woman, and the married mate 
the ignorant household drudge. Happily the married 
woman has risen in the scale, but the condition of a large 
class of children under industrialism has grown perceptibly 
worse than in times when the country was poorer, if not 
less enlightened, than it is to-day. Amelioration there 
certainly has been. The children’s courts,- reformatories, 
aid societies, and protective institutions have done a noble 
work of redemption and rescue. But the influences of 
evil to destroy the young keep pace with the measures 
designed to save them. We have only to study the 
criminal statistics of any great city to note at how early 
an age boys become sneak thieves, sluggers, burglars, and 
petty criminals of all classes. The schools of the me- 
tropolis are an immense and ever-increasing system, 
but the great school of vice concealed, subterranean, is no 
less active and turns out each year a vast number of 
graduates. 
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The child that steals for a living has alert wits; but 
the child stupefied, stunted, arrested in mental and physi- 
cal development by industrialism is a more hopeless case. 
Mr. George in his Junior Republic has proved that a large 
class of bad boys, picked up in city streets, are capable 
of moral redemption. Some of course are hopeless. 
They have been baked hard in the school of vice, and, 
like old pottery, the mark cannot be rubbed out. But 
his institution is a marvellous object-lesson in what may 
be done with many early degenerates. 

Many good laws have been enacted for the salvation 
of children as a class. Occasionally public indignation 
gets hot on the subject. Something must be done, hence 
truant laws, compulsory education laws, tenement- 
house laws, sweat-shop laws. But the means of evading 
laws keep pace with their enactment, and the old abuses 
appear under some new face. A law is only worth the 
paper it is printed on until it is rigorously enforced, and 
unfortunately parents are often in league with unscrupu- 
lous law evaders to wrong their children. They falsify 
as to their ages, so as to mulct them of the brief schooling 
which the State exacts. We can hardly blame them, 
poor and struggling as thousands of them are, for seeking 
to make the little ones bread-winners at a tender age, 
thus eliminating playtime to which every child has an 
inalienable right. The unhealthful trades in which the 
little ones are subjected to imprisonment many hours a 
day make statistics more pathetic than the most moving 
tale. 

The theatrical stage is often crowded with children of 
tender years, pale, nervous, hectic little creatures denied 
their natural sleep and rest and the simple unconscious 
life that is their birthright. The laws enacted to save 
these little victims from premature development and the 
evils of precocity are ineffective. The child is the victim 
of the craze for amusement, as well as of the greed of 
industrialism. There is scarcely any vice to which the 
child does not pay the tribute of its health, its innocence, 
or its future. The terrible influences of forced labor, 
bad air, scant food, imperfect shelter from the cold, the 
devastating summer heat, the miasm of dirty streets, fall 
upon the child with multiplied strokes of fate. It is not 
enough to enumerate the agencies at work, to save child- 
life in our great centres of population, and to feel com- 
placent over the result. More, much more, ‘should be 
done. We have only to pick our dainty way through 
the slums of a vast city to know that the street is a school 
of pollution for the young. 

The evil smells, the degrading sights, the filth, and 
base contact blunt the finer instincts, wither the little 
bud of purity, modesty, and refinement native to the 
child. This waste of childhood is vital, irreparable. It 
is like the destruction of seed corn by which the future 
is to be fed. The agencies for child-saving are many, 
but they are not adequate. We need many more. The 
public conscience is still too blunt on a subject of the most 
vital importance. 

Our churches give thousands, even millions, each year 
to foreign missions, while they give tens toward saving 
the unclassed and neglected at our doors. They spend 
freely to educate little Zulus and Bushmen with three- 
cornered heads and simian features, while they leave 
the swarming children of our slums and alleys uncared 
for. Surely a slum child has as much claim on our gen- 
erosity, our consideration and care, as the naked black 
baby in the wilds of Africa, who, as far as physical con- 
dition goes, is better off than the ragged, half-fed toddlers 
in our degraded streets. It is a strange illusion that 
enables us to overlook the little ones who plead in their 
inexpressive way to be washed, clothed, fed, taught, as 
sacred depositaries of the life of the world, the hope of 
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a new generation, the promise of a time better than this. 
Let us see to it that our criminal neglect of this highest 
duty does not react on the progress of humanity, and 
register a curse against us in the polluted blood and de- 
generate brain cells of thousands or millions of our kind. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Three Days in Maine. 


What better or more fruitful institution is there than 
a free Christian church well administered and supported ? 
The First Parish in Portland illustrates the influence of 
such an institution. Through the ministries of Drs. 
Smith, Deane, Nichols, Bailey, Stebbins, and Hill, by 
the loyal support of the succeeding generations of Deer- 
ings, Longfellows, Freemans, Jordans, Webbs, Gilmans, 
Willises, Farringtons, Prebles, Libbys, and the like fami- 
lies, it has maintained for one hundred and seventy-five 
years its beneficent life. It was never more stable and 
useful than it is to-day. Its noble stone meeting-house 
is one of the city’s landmarks; its people are the leading 
citizens of Portland in industrial and public-spirited en- 
terprises; its minister, after fifteen years of successful 
endeavor, is widely respected and loved, and his sound 
judgment and high character give him ever-increasing 
influence in city and State. Here is a society with both 
the historical and the prophetic sensibility,—a people 
well acquainted with the honorable traditions of their 
own body and kept alive to their present responsibilities, 
a people loyal to their external obligations both in sup- 
port of local charities and of our larger Unitarian inter- 
ests. Every department is efficiently led. No detail of 
administration is too small for careful attention. The 
church records are complete and carefully preserved; the 
hotel notices are tasteful and attractive; the tract racks 
are in the right place and kept supplied with new material; 
the order of service is plainly visible, so that a visiting 
minister can make no blunders; and the service itself has 
dignity and unity and is altogether just what a religious 
service after the congregational order ought to be. I 
will not say that there are no vacant seats in the great 
meeting-house at the hour of Sunday worship, but the 
congregation addresses itself to the business of the hour 
in an attentive and devout spirit. It is a great satis- 
faction to lead the worship of such a body of people in 
such a noble house, with such perfect appointments and 
in so quickening an atmosphere. 

The Preble Chapel at Portland is one of the most effi- 
cient of the chapels for the ministry at large established 
by many of our city churches fifty years ago. The long 
and consecrated ministry of Mr. and Mrs. Phelan has 
borne good fruit; and their successor, Mr. Pettengill, is 
carrying forward the good work on the same line and 
in the same spirit, while planning for its adaptation to 
changing conditions and new opportunities. It was 
good to speak at the chapel to the large and attentive 
Sunday-school. 

In the late Sunday afternoon Dr. Perkins and I trav- 
elled by trolley ten miles along the beautiful shore of 
Casco Bay to Yarmouth, and there at an evening service 
met the people of the Central Church and brought to 
them and their brave minister the good will of the sister 
churches. The church in Yarmouth is small in numbers 
and poor in resources; but the people are loyal, and, if 
they could but zealously adopt the administrative meth- 
ods that have been proved good in the experience of 
our fellowship, the power of the church might be increased, 
the loyalty of the people find more response, and the 
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burden that now rests heavily on a few might be more 
easily borne. It is, however, difficult to change estab- 
lished customs even where their ineffectiveness is ob- 
vious. 

Monday morning I travelled to Brunswick and lunched 
with President and Mrs. Hyde at Bowdoin College. It 
is a great pity that the comfortable -little Unitarian 
church at Brunswick should not be used for the diffusion 
of the gospel it was built to promote. It is rented to 
the Women’s Club. If the local Unitarians, unable them- 
selves to maintain worship, will transfer the property, in 
trust, to one or another of our denominational organiza- 
tions,—the Maine Conference or the Alliance or the Asso- 
ciation or any permanent Unitarian corporation,—it will 
be easy to arrange for the adequate presentation of our 
gospel in Brunswick, and make this church property 
again serve the cause to which it was dedicated. 

The afternoon train took me to Farmington, a beautiful 
country town on the Sandy River, some fifty miles to 
the north of Brunswick. In the evening the Unitarian 
society celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of its 
organization. Major Belcher read an interesting account 
of the history of the parish. Neighboring orthodox min- 
isters took part in the service, and the president of the 
Association brought the greetings of the fellowship. 
This church has had a checkered history with several 
periods of dormancy. It may justly be said that its two 
periods of greatest efficiency were 1830, when it was 
started by twenty-two leading citizens of Farmington, 
under the pastorate of Rev. Thomas Beede, and 1905, 
when it prospers again under the leadership of Rev. A. H. 
Coar. The North Meeting-house, built some forty years 
ago under the pastorate of Rev. C. H. Hayden, now of 
Augusta, is in excellent condition, and has recently been 
equipped with an admirable organ. Mr. Coar has a fine 
congregation, including many students of the State Nor- 
mal School, and also serves as superintendent of schools 
in the town. ‘ 

An early start on Tuesday brought me to Waterville, 
where I lunched with the recently installed minister of 
the church there. Dr. Sanders’s judicious and stimulat- 
ing leadership is already finding its reward.in an enlarged 
congregation and increasing influence. At Bangor, on 
Tuesday evening, the fine old meeting-house of the First 
Independent Church was well filled for the installation 
service of Rev. A. R. Scott, who succeeds to the hon- 
orable inheritances of the pulpit hallowed by the minis- 
ters of Allen, Hedge, and Everett. Drs. Perkins, Beach, 
Beckwith, and Sanders joined with the president of the 
Association in the service; and visitors and members 
were alike satisfied that this stanch old parish is to enjoy 
a seasun of renewed prosperity. No church of our order 
has a more influential constituency or more inspiring 
traditions. SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics, 


SELDOM in the history of American national demon- 
stration is there recorded such an outburst of popular 
enthusiasm as that which greeted Theodore Roosevelt 
at his inauguration as President on last Saturday, A 
characteristic feature of the military parade, which was 
of exceptional brilliancy, was the presence in the line of 
march of representative bodies of troops from the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico, as well as Indians and cowboys. In 
his inaugural address the President said: ‘‘Never before 
have men tried so vast and formidable an experiment as 


that of administering the affairs of a continent under the 


forms of a democratic republic. . . . Upon the success of 


—— 
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our experiment much depends, not only as regards our 
own welfare, but as regards the welfare of mankind, If 
we fail, the cause of free self-government throughout the 
world will rock to its foundations, and therefore our re- 
sponsibility is heavy, to ourselves, to the world as it is 
to-day, and to the generations yet unborn.” 


od 


SPEciFIc and emphatic denial of any intention on the 
part of this government to acquire possession of Hayti 
or Santo Domingo, or to extend American influence in 
that direction, was made by Secretary Hay in a communi- 
cation dated March 1, which he forwarded to Mr. Leger, 
the Haytien minister in Washington, in response to an 
inquiry on the subject from that diplomat. ‘‘It gives 
me pleasure to assure you,” wrote Mr. Hay, ‘‘that the 
government of the United States of America has no in- 
tention of annexing either Hayti or Santo Domingo, and 
no desire of acquiring possession of them, either by force 
or by negotiation, and that, even if the citizens of either 
of these republics should solicit incorporation into the 
American Union, there would be no inclination on the 
part of the national government, nor in the sphere of 
public opinion, to agree to any such proposal. Our in- 
terests are in harmony with our sentiments in wishing 
you only continued peace, prosperity, and independence.” 
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ALTHOUGH the failure of the senate of the Fifty-eighth 
Congress, which ended its existence at noon on last Satur- 
day, to act upon the Esch-Townsend Bill prevented the 
enactment of legislation to enable the Federal govern- 
ment to control railroad freight rates and prevent dis- 
crimination, there is promise that a comprehensive meas- 
ure on the subject will be brought before the Fifty-ninth 
Congress early in its opening session. Two days before 
it adjourned the Senate adopted a resolution instructing 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce to sit during the 
recess and investigate thoroughly the large problem which 
President Roosevelt in his last message to Congress em- 
phasizea as one of the most important that confronts the 
nation. Some indication of the state of public feeling 
on the subject will be gathered from the fact that the 
Senate’s attitude on the Esch-Townsend bill has been 
condemned vigorously since the adjournment of Congress 
by influential bodies of shippers and merchants in various 
parts of the country. 

st 


A VIGOROUS agitation against Premier Laurier’s policy 
in incorporating a provision for separate schools for 
Protestants and Roman Catholics in the bills providing 
for autonomy for two new provinces in the Canadian 
North-west is confronting the Dominion government with 
a serious problem. ‘The resignation of Hon. Clifford Sif- 
ton as Minister of the Interior as a protest against the 
premier’s attitude on the school question was announced 
on Wednesday of last week, and it is said that three other 
members of the Cabinet, including W. S. Fielding, the 
Minister of Finance, will follow Mr. Sifton’s example, 
unless Sir Wilfred radically modifies his position on the 
proposed legislation. The proposal to sanction separate 
schools is being attacked uncompromisingly by religious 
bodies and civic organizations throughout Canada as a 
measure that contains a serious peril for the future of 
Canada. 

rd 


In response to the demands advanced by reformers 
throughout Russia, Nicholas II. on last Friday signed a 
rescript announcing the intention of the government to 
convene an assembly of elected representatives of the 
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people ‘‘to participate in the elaboration and considera- 
tion of legislative measures.’’ The concession outlined 
in the rescript went much further than any measure of 
reform which the czar has conceded heretofore, but the 
assembly granted therein cannot be regarded as a par- 
liament in the full sense of the term. Rather will this 
body act as the spokesman of the nation’s will on ques- 
tions affecting the interests of the people, without the 
authority, however, of either initiating or enforcing legis- 
lation. Liberal leaders in the empire regarded the is- 
suance of the rescript as an indication of a realizing sense 
at Tsarskoe-Selo of the profundity and the enduring 
character of the movement to bring about sweeping re- 
forms which shall place Russia abreast of the times. 


Td 


WHILE the Russian government is dealing with the 
serious discontent at home, the indications at the begin- 
ning of the week were that a great disaster to Russian 
arms was impending abroad. The forward movement of 
the Japanese army that is operating against Kuropatkin 
in Mukden had placed the Russian commander and his 
300,000 or 400,000 men in’ peril of being surrounded 
and cut off from retreat north-east to Tieling, at which 
point the Russians have planned to make another stand 
in an effort to check the enemy’s advance. Fighting 
has been going on on a large scale for the past fortnight, 
and its outcome indicated that Kuropatkin was being 
outgeneralled and that safety for his army lay in a re- 
treat all along the line. The question was whether, in 
view of the enveloping movement which the Japanese 
were directing at both of his wings, the Russian com- 
mander would be able to accomplish this task without 
suffering losses, which would place him completely at the 
mercy of the enemy. 

& 


ALTHOUGH the British government has succeeded in its 
efforts to maintain its majority in the House of Commons 
since the session began, there are indications that the 
growing friction between the Chamberlain wing of the 
Unionist party and the remainder of the supporters of 
the government may result at any time in an open rupture 
of which the outcome will be a minority for, Balfour in 
Parliament., The followers of Mr. Chamberlain are re- 
senting the apparent determination of the government to 
relegate the fiscal issue to a secondary place in its pro- 
gramme, and charges of disloyalty and bad faith have 
been made by the Protectionists against the party with 
which they are affiliated. Mr, Chamberlain has kept 
aloof from the internecine controversy so far, but sub- 
ordinate leaders of this faction have shown a disposition 
to resent vigorously the premier’s lukewarmness toward 
the policy which they regard as the most effective means 
of conserving British trade. 


Brevities. 


Self-government will certainly come some day in India. 


The personal equation is the liability to error which is 
peculiar to any person. 


If all the people in the old times went to church, where 
were the accommodations in a town with only one church 
and that a small one? 


With ink that fades and wood pulp which soon falls 
apart, much that is written and printed in our time will 
go to the dust heap in a few years, and so relieve those 
who fear that the world is to be glutted with books. 
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We are told that in a short time ten men will have 
legal possession of all the wealth of the country. Noth- 
ing could please those who decry wealth better than such 
a state of things, because wealth so held would certainly 
be confiscated by the people. 


Many cures for cancer have been advertised, and more 
than one learned man has supposed that he had dis- 
covered the cause and cure of this dreadful disease. But, 
the quacks to the contrary notwithstanding, science has 
not yet spoken the sure word of prophecy. That it will 
do so we may hope and believe. 


If all the railways of the country were controlled by 
one corporation, the advocates of government owner- 
ship would rejoice. Their opportunity would have come. 
Like the Roman emperor, who wished that all the Roman 
people had but one neck, that he might cut it off at a 
blow, they would see their wishes realized and proceed 
to behead the monster. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Mrs. Whitney’s Books. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I see with pleasure that some one thinks it worth while 
to bring to the notice of young people the lovely books 
of Adeline Whitney. ‘Two or three years ago I spent a 
summer within a few miles of Worcester, where there was 
one of our oldest Unitarian churches, and where there was 
a town library controlled by the Unitarian church. Per- 
haps it would please Mrs. Whitney, whom I have known 
and loved ever since she was a little girl in frilled panta- 
lets, if she knew that I never go into the country without 
five or six of her books. I have read most of them six 
or seven times. ‘‘Leslie Goldthwaite,” ‘‘We Girls,” and 
‘‘Real Folks” all preached the doctrine of simple living 
long before Wagner was heard of; and a finer help to the 
best ‘‘Neighborhood Settlement” than ‘‘A Golden Gos- 
sip,”’ the delightful book that I supposed would be her 
last, I should not know where to find. But, exclaims 
somebody, she is a Swedenborgian, or a Mystic, or 
something else. What if she is? Skip what you don’t 
like, or use the stones, which ought to be plums, as Demos- 
thenes used his pebbles. Find out why you don’t like 
them, and you will understand yourself better. What do 
you do with Charlotte Yonge’s Puseyism, with the Roman 
Catholicism of Mrs. Craven? I expect to meet Norman 
May in heaven! But I am forgetting my country town. 
I could not find one of Mrs. Whitney’s books there. I 
had carried up a new set, and I left them there, and came 
back to pore over my own old green bindings. It is 
possible that I left things in them which I do not believe, 
but those are things which have very little to do with life. 

CAROLINE H. DALL. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Honorary Degrees. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

While our friends are discussing in the Register the 
question of honorary degrees for Unitarian ministers, will 
it not be well to start from the basis of accurate informa- 
tion? It is alleged that Unitarian ministers are rarely 
honored by colleges and universities with academic de- 
grees, and that several cases of conspicuous neglect have 
occurred in our fellowship, I think it can readily be 
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proved that our ministerial fellowship is as well treated 
as any other. There are in the Unitarian Year Book the 
names of thirty ministers who hold honorary degrees from 
American colleges. Of these it may be noted that three 
brought their degrees with them when they entered the 
Unitarian fellowship from another communion, and two 
are ministers more accurately in the Universalist fellow- 
ship than in the Unitarian. Omitting these five, I find 
that, of the remaining twenty-five, eight hold the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from Harvard, three from Bowdoin, 
three from Brown, two from Colby, one each from Yale, 
Dartmouth, St. Lawrence, Tufts, and Columbian. In 
addition Drs. May, Mayo, and Weld hold the degree of 
LL.D., and Dr. Calthrop that of L.H.D. Drs. Hale and 
Crothers hold more than one degree. 

About 5 per cent. of our ministers appear, therefore, to 
hold doctors’ degrees. This is a proportion which com- 
pares well with the situation in other ministerial fellow- 
ships. It should be noted, further, that in several in- 
stances gentlemen who might have received these dis- 
tinctions have declined the honor. If you were to print 
in the Register a list of the twenty-five gentlemen who 
have received honorary degrees as Unitarian ministers, 
I think it would be admitted that the judgment of the aca- 
demic authorities was on the whole remarkably good. 
Doubtless it would be an easy matter to discover in the 
list of our ministers a number of other gentlemen entitled 
to academic honor; but the gentlemen who have received 
these distinctions are conspicuously those who have ren- 
dered effective professional service, or who have attained 
to distinction in scholarship or letters. 

It may be just to add that Mr. Chadwick did receive 
from Harvard in 1888 the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts, a highly appropriate distinction. A. B. 


[Like statistics, ‘‘accurate information’? depends for 
its value on the point of view of him who uses it. In 
our treatment of this subject we based our calculation 
on the list of Unitarian ministers now in active service 
in our pulpits. A. B. bases his calculation on the list of 
living ministers born within the last eighty-five years 
who have ever seen active service in Unitarian pulpits. 
We do not consider the subject important enough to in- 
vite further correspondence.—EDIror. ] 


Church Membership. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


Might I ask for sufficient space to question Mr. Craw- 
ford as to his authority for the 1800 census of church 
membership? I did not suppose that any account was 
now taken of figures of a date prior to 1850. And most 
statisticians admit that practically little reliance is to be 
placed on figures earlier than the census of 1890. The 
figures he quotes of Dr. Dorchester are notoriously un- 
reliable, or rather the censuses of 1850 to 1890 are utterly 
worthless as a guide to church membership. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s quotation is singularly misleading, and, were it not 
that most people fall into the same error, there would be 
little excuse for his repeating it. The fact that the popula- 
tion increased 170 per cent. and that church membership 
during the same period increased 291 per cent. proves 
nothing. Any ratio drawn on that basis is utterly false. 
For example, here is an organization composed of ten 
people, during the year ten more are added,—an increase 
of 100 per cent.! Here is another organization composed 
of a hundred people: during the year ten are added,—an 
increase of only ten per cent. The ratio of increase is 
overwhelmingly in favor of the former, and yet the actual 
increase is the same in both cases. The latter organiza- 
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tion might have added five times as many to its num- 
bers as the former, and yet its ratio of increase would be 
only 50 per cent. But, when he compares church mem- 
bership with population, he is on solid ground. The 
ratio of church membership to population is increasing. 
But, if Mr. Crawford will turn to the World’s Work for 
1902, he will find that the rate of increase is constantly 
declining. 

I said that the figures from 1850 to 1890 were notori- 
ously unreliable, but they can be relied upon not to un- 
derstate the facts. It has always been the custom for 
church statisticians to make the most of things. From 
1880 to 1890 the membership of Protestant churches 
made a gain on the population of 2.6 per cent. and from 
1890 to 1900 these same churches ran ahead only 1.72 
per cent. CHARLES GRAVES. 

BARNEVELD, N.Y. 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


XXVI. 


In my last memory I told you the story of our good 
Theophilus, ‘‘a friend of God,” and the services in the 
old chapel, when I stood in the same pulpit, both good 
memories still, with no rust on them or tarnish from the 
touch of time. 

And now I want to tell you about our stay in London 
through some three weeks among the friends of our faith 
and fellowship, who gave me and mine the warm welcome 
on that memorable morning. We were the guests mainly 
of Rev. Robert Spears and Mrs. Spears, his good and true 
helpmeet. He was then the secretary of the Associa- 
tion, and also the minister of the Stamford Street Chapel. 
Brother Hale had given me a letter to him on my visit 
to England six years before this, when he gave mie as 
warm welcome as my heart could desire, and asked me 
also to preach for him on the Sunday evening, and there to 
my delight I found a corgregation very much like my 
own in Chicago. They received the Word gladly, and 
clasped my hand so heartily after the service that, as 
an old friend used to say, it seemed like the hand of 
Providence, as indeed I think it was to me. And Robert 
I soon found was a man to tie to and to love, sincere as 
the day and wholesome as brown bread. We also found 
presently that our lives in the earlier years had lain on 
parallel lines; for he also had worked at the anvil and 
spent all his spare time in reading and study, had joined 
an offshoot of my mother Methodist Church, and became 
a local preacher, but found he was not in sympathy with 
the doctrines or dogmas of the church, so he gave up his 
fellowship and found his true home in the Unitarian 
fold, and in our faith the bread of life to his soul. You 
will find the story of his life in a small volume you can 
purchase at the rooms of our Association in Boston, for 
which I wrote a brief sketch. It is the story of the most 
successful minister of our faith and order, to my own mind, 
in London, from his coming there to his death. He also, 
with his good wife, kept what we were used to call over 
here a minister’s tavern ; for they were given to hospitality, 
as Dr. Ripley was in Concord, where Mr. Emerson says 
every minister’s horse from the eastward turned in by 
instinct at the gateway of the ‘‘Old Manse”? Hawthorne 
has lifted into the light for a time we cannot measure. 
So Robert and the good hostess welcomed the strangers 
within their gates, who came to London with a message 
or a burden, seeking the light, or bringing it, as they 
thought, to our people from Hindustan or Iceland. This 
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was no matter: they were strangers, and they took them 
in. 

Other friends I must mention, who made our stay in 
the great city most pleasant and memorable. I noticed, 
as I was speaking that morning, a man sitting near the 
pulpit with a grand head and snow-white hair, looking up 
intently through a pair of quite formidable spectacles 
he would throw back on his forehead with a quick motion 
when something was said it may be he liked or disliked, 
I had no time or will to guess. But, when I came down 
literally from on high, he came forward, clasped my 
hand warmly, and mentioned his name, John Bowring. 
It was the good knight Sir John, and I bowed my head 
in reverence, not to the knight, but to the man; for he 
was known to me through my reading and by common 
fame. 

He was then in his seventy-ninth year, but was hale 
and hearty to all seeming as a man of fifty; and, as I 
found, when he would speak in our meetings and to my- 
self in his home, he was one with us and one of us, heart 
and soul. He had no misgivings touching our faith or 
our future. We were here to stay and to win the world 
to the gospel of the One God our Father, and there were 
moments in our communion when his voice would take 
a deep tone and musical, as if he were chanting his own 
grand hymn,— 

‘‘Watchman, tell us of the night, 
What its signs of promise are?” 


And now I love to think it was almost worth the journey 
over sea to spend those hours with the good knight; 
and, when he asked me, as we sat at the table, whether 
I had seen any of the eminent people since we came to 
London, I answered, ‘‘No one greater than a knight,” 
not remembering at the moment he was one. 

Sir John Robinson was in the old chapel also that 
morning, then plain John. He was then the chief on 
the Daily News. He also clasped my hand warmly and 
wrote something about the services to the Chicago Even- 
ing Journal, which greatly pleased my people and—let 
me be honest—pleased me when we came home. He 
would have me go with him on a day to the Reform Club 
to break bread; and in the great common room I sat in 
Thackeray’s favorite chair, that also is a pleasant memory. 
Our friendship only ended with his life. We were sure 
to meet when I came to London in the after years and sit 
together at the table in the club; and I loved to meet 
him, he was so heartily human. And I think he was 
the best story-teller I ever met in England, drawn from 
the memories of his busy life as they usually were. Also, 
like the whole brood of us, he would take possession of 
any story worth its salt and hold it in fee simple. I told 
him such an one, when we met as usual in 1892, of a man 
in the West touched with a quaint and original humor 
that pleased him greatly, as I had it fresh from the mint; 
and, not long after we came home, there it was in Punch 
in 4 very thin disguise, but transferred to England with 
a capital illustration: I went over again in 1898. He 
came to see me, and we went to the club, where, slip- 
ping into the old groove, he had told some good stories 
of the men he had met, and I had drawn also on 
my memory, I said, ‘‘Sir John, did you give that story 
I told you about the old humorist in Illinois to Punch?” 
He did not blush: we never do in sucha case. He said 
simply, ‘‘It was too good to keep, you know,” and then 
added with a touch of alarm, ‘‘Do not follow my example 
and print any of those I have told you, now I am making 
a book of recollections.’’ ‘The book I notice 1s printed, 
but he did not live to see it in print, and I shall see his 
face no more; but I love to hold the memory of our friend- 
ship through more than thirty years. 
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Another, and the last, of our sojourn may close this 
monologue for the time of the friendship which dates 
from that year and still stays warm and sweet with those 
who are left, of Sir James Clarke Lawrence and his 
brothers which must have budded forth that morn- 
ing. Sir James was at the head then, if my memory 
is good, in the firm of Lawrence Brothers, Contractors 
and Builders. 

Their father had come up to London many years before, 
a workingman, with just his able head, his clever hands, 
and the good wife for his whole fortune,—and what better 
could you wish for?—had established his business on 
firm foundations, and prospered amain by honest work 
well done; had also given such pledges of his worth as 
a man and a citizen that he was elected lord mayor of 
his city I think for two terms, but of this I am not quite 
sure; and had also been knighted. The sons had suc- 
ceeded him in the business at his death, and Sir James 
had been elected lord mayor in the year before this we 
have in our minds, and had been knighted at the opening 
of the great Holborn Viaduct. 

He was a busy man, but offered heartily to go with 
me about London—/is London—and show me what I 
might not easily see otherwise. This was just what I 
would love to do. I had wanted to see the guild halls 
of the ancient guilds about which I had read so much, 
and his name was the pass-key to open their curious and 
capital treasures. Then he took me to the great guild 
hall of the city he knew like a book, having been lord 
mayor, and among many things asked the guardian to 
open the plate chest and show me the plate, all gold, to 
lift out the great golden flagon he put into my hand, 
and asked me to heft it, and did not ask me if we had 
anything like that in the States. We went to Newgate, 
that place of evil fame, a hideous old structure now pulled 
down, but black then with smoke and to me with its 
records of crime, to the Holloway Prison also, where there 
was a treadmill. There was one in my boyhood at Wake- 
field in Yorkshire, the bugaboo of boys when they would 
say of some reckless fellow he will land on the treadmill; 
and I wanted to verify my grim memory. So I said to 
my friend, ‘‘I should like to get on that thing, sir, and 
see how it works.’’? He smiled, and the man who was 
ordered off seemed much pleased to have me take his 
place; but I wonder if it was more than a fragment of a 
minute before I cried, ‘‘Let me down!’’ It seemed as if 
the very world was giving way under my feet. I can 
dimly recall that moment still. 

But better memories wait. Sir James said he would 
like me on a day to attend the great service held once 
a year in St. Paul’s Cathedral for the children of the 
great London charities. I was glad to go, and have 
been glad for the ‘memory all these years. We sat, I 
remember, in the wardens’ pew right under the dome. 
The children—ten thousand they told me—sat in the 
vast gallery to the left, and the congregation, also vast, 
in the body of the cathedral, I forget its especial name. 
The services were intoned in beautiful harmony, led by 
one wonderful voice. I would love to hear that voice 
again. ‘There were other things done by the choir in the 
proper order, and, when the right moment came, all the 
children rose and sang a hymn to such a heart-invad- 
ing purpose that the tears ran down my face. 

Then one evening I must go with my good friend to 
the feast of the Carpenters’ Guild in their splendid hall— 
my last memory of our sojourn in London that spring. 
I had seen the hall before in his company, but here were 
the members of the guild on one of their holidays, cheer- 
ful and ready for the good cheer. I was introduced to 
the oldest earl in England by strict descent, who gave 
me two fingers to shake, and was told that they came 
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over with the Conqueror, but have still to find out what 
they had done besides. It was one of those dinners I 
suppose you can only partake of in the old London guilds, 
—‘‘a feast of fat things, .. . and wines on the lees well 
refined’; but all things were done decently and in order. 
There was a bishop on the dais to ask the blessing, and 
a toastmaster who was not a guest, but came in at in- 
tervals to propose the toast and then sing a song, as the 
custom had been observed for hundred of years,—a 
person worthy the pen of Dickens. And, when the 
feast was over and done,—but, as I guessed, not 
done with by some who sat near us,—there were speeches 
to the honor and glory of the fine old craft. 

The first speech was made by the bishop, a fine old 
dignitary of the first water; for there are degrees in 
bishops, as I learned in Canterbury when I was the guest 
of Canon Freemantle. I sat next a bishop, and said to 
him,—for we were in a merry mood,—I felt a little 
proud, for I had never dined with one of his rank before. 
‘“‘Do not be proud,” he said, laughing in his sleeve. 
‘‘They have made a lot of suffragan bishops, and I am 
one. ButI think we are not held in any great esteem; 
for I went not long ago to a place in my charge to preach 
and confirm, where I was not known, and overheard one 
old farmer say to another, ‘‘T’ bishop’s coming to preach, 
did ye know?’ ‘Ay, I know,’ the other answered, 
‘but he’s only o’ of them sufferin’ bishops.’ Do not 
be proud.’”’ So the bishop, I said, made the first speech, 
and he was followed by a fine old orthodox divine, the 
minister of an eminent church in Manchester. He was 
to be the last speaker that evening; but, when he sat 
down, the president said, ‘‘We have a gentleman with us, 
a minister from America; and we shall be pleased if he 
will say a word to us before we go home.” Sir James 
whispered, ‘‘You are the man.’”’ And I was of course 
quite unprepared to say even the word. But the word 
came to me in a flash, it was given me what I should 
say. So, after due praise of the good addresses to which 
we had listened,—we always do that, you know, in any 
case, but here I could speak with a good will,—I said: 
‘“There is one word more can be said of your honorable 
craft, which to my own mind casts the fairest radiance 
on you and yours. Jesus our Christ was a carpenter, 
and wrought at the bench, as nearly as we can make out, 
until he was about thirty years of age, before he went 
forth on his holy mission.”” I cannot remember what I 
said besides in the few moments, but had reason to be- 
lieve it was a welcome word; for the good orthodox divine 
clasped my hand as we left the hall, saying, ‘‘Why should 
I have forgotten to say that"word myself?” I thought I 
knew the reason, but did not tell him the carpenter was 
lost in the Trinity. 

NEw York. 


The Agitation in Russia. 


BY SVETOZAR I. TONJOROFF. 


Since the tragedy of January 22, when soldiers fired 
upon the multitude that was marching upon the winter 
palace in St. Petersburg to present a petition to Czar 
Nicholas II., setting forth their grievances, events have 
taken place in various parts of the Russian Empire which 
indicate that the movement represented by the fated 
marchers is not an ephemeral phenomenon, but rather a 
vast current, flowing steadily and forced to the inevitable 
outlet by a wide-spread national feeling. The movement 
has by no means acquired the proportions or the volume of 
a revolution, but it may be safely assumed that the di- 
rection which it has given to popular aspiration cannot 
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be averted by academic ukases or theoretical manifestos. 
The events of the past five weeks have shown that the 
bulk of the Russian people has come to an effective reali- 
zation of the fact that the bureaucratic system, whatever 
may have been its virtues as a working force in the past, 
has outlived its age completely, and that, if Russia is to 
take its place among modern nations, the autocracy must 
give way to an elective form of government. 

For the first time in Russian history the demand for 
radical reforms is not limited to the reckless element 
that is regarded as the foe of order and the enemy of 
government under all political systems. The bomb that 
ended the life of Grand Duke Sergius in the Kremlin, the 
citadel of religious and administrative orthodoxy, was 
not the expression of the sentiments of the Russian people 
in so far as it represented a method of conducting the 
campaign for reform. Undoubtedly, however, the dis- 
content that animated the man who threw the explosive 
is the prevalent feeling of all classes in the empire, from 
the land-owning noble to the pauperized city outcast. 

The shocks and tremors in the body social since January 
22 have forced upon the collective mind of the people 
the conviction that any political system which is capable 
of the breakdown under pressure that has characterized 
the operations of the Russian system during the past 
five weeks is an anachronism, a sheer impossibility. 
Under the Russian régime, as under every other paternal 
administration, it is not so much the legislative short- 
comings or inconsistencies that oppress and impoverish, 
as the autocratic application, or rather misapplication, of 
existing laws by an army of officials whose responsibility 
is at best vague. Russian laws, except in so far as they 
bear upon the maintenance of the existing political order, 
are essentially humane. The shocking stories of brutality 
that the daily press brings to the breakfast tables of 
Christendom are not so much the result of the provisions 
of the code as they are the outcome of the irresponsibility 
of administrative officials, of the vast distance between 
the people, on the one hand, and the czar and his ad- 
visers on the other. The experience of the race has in- 
variably siown that a practically unlimited administrative 
power, drunk with its own irresponsibility, has gone to 
lengths of which the most senseless and imbruted law- 
maker would not dream. 

It is the realization of this fact, forced by constant 
experience upon a singularly patient and conservative 
people, and culminating in a foreign war which in- 
creased the burdens of the nation to the crushing point, 
that has brought the Russian people to the profound 
conviction that its future well-being and development 
absolutely require an effective and lasting curb upon the 
government in the form of a representative body which 
shall control the policies and expenditures of the ex- 
ecutive. There are indications that the Russian bureau- 
cracy, which in the past has regarded demands for reform 
as a negligible quantity, and has treated violent demon- 
strations merely as expressions of anarchism, is beginning 
to realize that it is confronted with a situation with which 
it cannot deal offhand. The czar himself, it is believed, 
has become convinced that, if a final and violent break 
between the house of Romanoff and the nation is to be 
averted, it must be by means of broad and intelligent 
concessions to the popular will. What these immediate 
concessions will be, and how far they will go toward allay- 
ing the existing agitation, remains to he seen. 

It can be taken for granted, however, that no half 
measures will suffice to restore tranquillity. The current 
of discontent is too strong and too deep to be checked by 
any makeshift barrier. The ultimate reform, when it is 
finally wrung from a reactionary power, intrenched behind 
a formidable breastwork of self-interest and tradition, 
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will be much more comprehensive than anything that has 
been contemplated in imperial utterarices so'-far. It 
will be nothing less than a complete reversal of the system 
which denies to the people the right to govern themselves. 
Until that reversal is accomplished, the agitation, there 
is every reason to believe, will continue with varying de- 
grees of intensity, culminating perhaps in a reign of terror, 
which was exemplified by the assassination of Grand 
Duke Sergius Alexandrovitch. 
NEw YorK. 


At Gibraltar. 


Thou art the rock of empire, set mid-seas 
Between the East and West, that God has built; 
Advance thy Roman borders where thou wilt, 
While run thy armies true with his decrees; 
Law, justice, liberty,—great gifts are these; 
Watch that they spread where English blood is spilt, 
Lest, mixed and sullied with his country’s guilt, 
The soldier’s life-stream flow, and Heaven displease! 
Two swords there are: one naked, apt to smite, 
Thy blade of war; and, battle-storied, one 
Rejoices in the sheath, and hides from light. 
American I am; would wars were done! 
Now westward, look, my country bids good-night— 
Peace to the world from ports without a gun! 
—George Edward Woodberry. 


A Month in Florida. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


If you could be wakened every morning in February 
by the song of birds, what would you Bostonians be will- 
ing to pay? Well, I cannot say that half-a-dozen days 
have not been rather chilly for even robins; but nearly 
every morning breaks loose with the shouts of bob-white, 
the all sorts of trills of the mocking-bird, the saucy shouts 
of. blue-jays, the ‘‘peter peter’ of cardinal birds, and 
many more that fill the air. Last evening I went out 
into a grove of pines and watched the robins starting 
northward. ‘There were tens of thousands in continuous 
flocks and companies for hours. They do not go in one 
steady flight, but will get to Massachusetts in about two 
weeks. The bluebirds are already on the way, and will 
find you a little sooner. Mocking-birds are everywhere, 
and can be made very tame. I sit down on a log and 
whistle and call quietly till one of them comes curiously 
and inquisitively to look me in the eye. I mean to make 
some warm friends among them. Like our Northern 
cat-birds, they are very human. 

The characteristic of this section is innumerable lakes, 
most of them small, but some of them several miles across. 
I am located on the high banks of Lake Lucy near Sor- 
rento. Just over the wire fence is an orange orchard, 
hanging full of the beautiful fruit, while the ground is 
also covered, a dozen sorts besides grape-fruit. Before 
the freeze of 1895 the trees stood with trunks like our 
apple-trees; but these were killed down, after which 
suckers grew up and were budded, making round bushes 
about ro to 12 feet high, and the same through. The 
owner of the adjacent grove is a Brooklyn business man, 
and he has -taken excellent care of his orchard. But 
nine-tenths of all orchards, or groves, area wreck. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of borrowed money went 
in here and is sunk forever. ‘There still will be oranges 
grown by the careful cultivators, who meet the freezes 
which will occur with fire. But the bulk of farming is 
now turning in other directions, in sections to truck- 
growing, especially lettuce and celery, in other places to 
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dairying, and elsewhere to growing fowl and eggs and 
honey. 


The peach-trees and plums are now in blossom and . 


covered with honey bees. With these in flower are the 
yellow jasmine and the wild olive, both very sweet and 
beautiful. I gather plenty of violets and other wild 
flowers. One of the magnolias will soon be open. The 
Magnolia grandiflora is more beautiful than any flower, 
but blossoms later. The deciduous trees are all pushing 
out leaves, and the pine shoots are three inches long. 
The cabbage palmetto is the most amazing plant to a 
Northerner, being an ambitious aquatic that has pushed 
up its huge fronds, losing the lower ones, until it appears 
to be a tree twenty feet tall, with a trunk of scales and a 
great palm head. 

The forests are almost invariably of Southern pine, 
with everything namable growing in wet places. The 
land in Lake County is almost or quite hilly, rolled up 
with fine slopes. Roads are drives, winding about the 
forests. They are always dry and fine. It is delightful 
to walk or drive about the lakes. Northern farmers take 
to the climate and soil here much better than along the 
coast. Insects are few, and I have only heard from one 
mosquito. His call was formal and brief. 

The religious spirit hereabouts is very generous. I 
believe you call it liberal up there; and, while the churches 
are Presbyterian, the membership is far from Calvinistic. 
The native crackers are far from being a dull or stupid 
population, although not stylish. They take to farming, 
and throw in hunting and fishing. They seem to me a 
hopeful lot of folk. They are set on keeping the present 
public pasturage law, which leaves cattle to roam the 
unfenced lands. As for schools, they are not by any 
means as opposed as were the natives of Missouri and 
the mid-West to advanced views. 

With the thermometer ranging from 50 to 80 we roam 
about with our coats off and lots of sympathy for our 
shivering Northern friends. Irish potatoes are already up, 
so also oats; and there are green peas, lettuce, young 
carrots, for the table. Strawberries will not be ripe in 
this section until the first of April, but it is pleasant to 
see them in blossom. Pineapples are ripe a little lower 
down the State. In my judgment a Northern minister 
who requires a vacation should take it in the winter and 
come right here. There are several Chautauquas about 
the State; but the best way is to find a quiet place like 
Lake Lucy, and keep still. You might write a few notes 
to the Register. A mocking-bird just outside my win- 
dow says: ‘‘That’s it! That’s it! To be sure. Come! 
Come! Come!’ 


Italian Honesty and Charity. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


The admirably written article by ‘‘S. F.”’ in your issue 
of January 26 gives one an interesting idea of the im- 
pression made on one first landing in Naples and Palermo. 
We form our ideas of the Italian character largely from 
the novels of the early forties, when Italy was but a geo- 
graphical expression to distinguish varying populations 
steeped in ignorance and ground down under centuries 
of oppression by numbers of petty despotisms. In part, 
too, the Italian physiognomy, so different from our own, 
leads us to underestimate their good qualities; and the 
annoyances incident to landing among a crowd of highly 
excitable persons tends to fix our preconceived ideas on 
the subject, which we find later to be quite far from actual 
facts of the case. This is most unfortunate; for it takes 
away from the pleasure of travel, and leads us to have 
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quite erroneous views of the life about us, and there- 
fore it is worth while to give your readers the results of 
a careful study of the subject which has covered a period 
of a decade. 

An old servant of the Social Science Association of 
America cannot but feel that knowledge of other peoples 
and their habits and modes of thought is important; 
and, to one who knows Italy and the Italians, American 
impressions on the subject must always be a matter of 
vital interest. We have in America over a million Ital- 
ians, who are lumped together in our imaginations as 
‘‘no-good dagos,” fierce, dishonest, vindictive, dangerous 
characters. Yet the Boston Transcript, editorially re- 


_viewing some remarks of mine in the Nation, had ac- 


casion to inquire of the Boston police as to the status of 
‘Little Italy”? in Boston, and learned that there was no 
policeman’s beat more orderly or more respectful toward 
the constituted authorities. Your correspondent quotes 
Baedeker, that ‘‘infallible guide” as to things Italian. 
Had he known both Germans and Italians, he would have 
realized that the German is always the man less informed 
as to Italians and their ways. 

The German, that barbarien, just emerged into the light 
of civilization, can now, as in the late shameful German 
riots at the Austrian University, characterize this glorious 
nation, from whom we of the North have derived all our 
civilization, as ‘‘barbarians,”’ not fit for a German uni- 
versity! Ye gods! What unconscious humor in that 
statement! A nation as new as modern Germany calling 
the mother, or at least the daughter, of all civilization— 
for we must hark yet further back to Greece—bar- 
baric! 

But to return to the specific charge. Our traveller, 
arriving at Naples, was assailed by a host of willing ser- 
vants, all anxious,—over-anxious, ’tis true, because of 
their poverty—to do his bidding. One is naturally, as 
a foreigner, annoyed and perplexed. But this traveller 
was rescued from the crowd and the charge of 4 francs 
(80 cents) of a cabman for a three miles’ drive. That is 
about a quarter of what would have been paid for the 
same drive in New York, if one had made a bargain, a 
tenth if one had not. The man who did it reminded the 
traveller that he had forgotten to pay the customary fee 
for a valuable service. 

I landed in New York, or rather in Brooklyn, some 
time ago, and paid 15 francs ($3) for a similar drive on 
a bargain which had reduced the price from $10 (!) and 
was cursed and sworn at because I insisted upon the 
sacredness of a contract made and ratified. In ten 
years’ experience of Naples never have I known the worst 
cabman—and it is true they are far from saints (who 
would be at the price!)—dispute a patto fatto, a contract 
made beforehand. Of how many contracts is that true 
in America? One recalls the admirable parody of Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘Psalm of Life” concerning our American 
plumbers. For instance, I lately found a charge of $4.47 
(22 frances, 35 centimes) in a plumber’s bill, sent in my 
absence from America, for 2 Ibs. old lead, oakum, and 
naphtha, used in resetting a stop-cock! 


“Bills of plumbers all remind us 
How they came with lies sublime.” 


Now this is the difference between the Italian and the 
Anglo-Saxon. The Italian will, like his Anglo-Saxon 
brother, overcharge if he thinks you do not know the 
customary charges, never if he does; nor does he ever 
undertake to alter a contract to his advantage if he has 
made it; nor will he allow you to benefit by alteration. 
A patto fatto, a contract made, is sacred. Can we say 
as much of our own people? Yet we come to Naples 
and pay one-tenth the cab fare we pay in New York, or 


——— 
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one-twentieth, and then go home and curse the vile 
Italians. 

The trunk incident named by your correspondent 
illustrates the point. The contract was an insurance of 
the trunk for $125. Had the lady who made that contract 
given up the contents and the trunk, which was the 
subject-matter of the contract, the company must have 
paid. But the lady wanted to alter the contract after- 
ward, and demanded that the company pay for some of 
the contents and retain the rest for herself. That was 
not the contract. To hold the company liable it should 
have so been nominated in the bond. It was not. And 
now comes the complainant and declares that the Italians 
are rascals. 

Why? Surely not because they both hold themselves 
and keep you to the terms of the bond. ‘The first of 
women lawyers, Portia, knew the race better. It is 
perhaps another proof of Mr. Georg Brandeis’s contention 
that Shakespeare had been in Italy. The Italians re- 
member only too well what we ‘‘barbarians”’ have stolen 
from Italy in the past, and how willing we are now to 
take from a poor, ignorant person a most valuable 
article, which we with our superior intelligence, opposed 
to his poverty and ignorance, know the worth of for a 
hundredth of its value. Which is worse from a moral 
point of view, for us to do this, with our enlightenment 
and moral opportunities, or for a poor, ignorant man to 
charge one-tenth of what we should pay in New York for 
the service he may have rendered us? The late ex- 
periences of our ‘‘frenzied finance’”’ and beef trusts with 
their revelation of the miseries wrought on innocent 
victims may well give us pause. It is a question of the 
value of time in America and Italy. ‘Time is so valu- 
able in America, we cannot afford to question the price 
of a small article, nor the vendor to raise its price so high 
we should be inclined to question it, though it often is 
three times the price of the same article in Europe. If 
we have a large thing to sell, a house, a cargo, a railroad, 
where the article sold is more valuable than the time, 
we go hack to the methods of bargaining still in use in 
Italy; and we have, it appears, adopted most question- 
able methods of our own devising as well. Then we 
virtuously come back to the land of ‘‘frenzied finance”’ 
and declaim about the dishonest Italian who has charged 
us more for some petty thing than he would charge the 
man who knows for what he will part with it. 

We declaim against the beggars and declare that the 
Italians expend all their charity on the churches, the fact 
being that the Italian charities, apart from the Church, 
are far larger than our own in proportion to our means, 
and that the Church itself is the great giver after all. 

We hardly realize these facts in a hurried survey, as 
we fail to realize the industry of the people. That is 
partly because we see them idle at hours of the noon 
and afternoon when we work. We do not appreciate 
that a man who begins his day’s work with the earliest 
streak of dawn and continues it till 11 at night must 
have a season of rest in the middle of the day. We are 
for hours in bed after the Italian peasant (whom we see 
resting from mid-day till 4 p.m.) is laboring in his fields 
or his shop. He has already worked for eight hours and 
deserves his rest and recreations. We who have risen 
from our comfortable beds four or five hours after he 
went to work do not know this fact, and make com- 
ments on his levity and idleness which are wholly un- 
merited. 

Alas! the poverty of Naples is inconceivable to our 
well-fed, well-clothed community. The charity and the 
charitable institutions are also beyond our belief until 
we know them. The poorhouse is larger than the royal 
palace; and the great charitable baths at Ischia, where 
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360 of the poorest have better treatment than the rich, 
and have it in a better establishment, has no counter- 
part in the world. 

To see these poorest of the poor arrive, bent and worn 
with disease and suffering, and to see them depart, after 
a fortnight in a palace, well and happy, is a lesson to the 
world in charity. And with each departure comes, all 
through the bathing season, another deputation. This 
has gone on for four hundred years, before ‘‘country 
week’”’ was dreamed of in America. 

It is but one of the myriad charities of Italy. Every 
little town has a list of charitable institutions, which it 
is hard to duplicate in the civilized world. The fact is 
too much is done in this direction. The emotional Italian 
does not know when to stop, and it is one of the causes 
of the pitiable sights we see too often in the streets. 

Let us be thankful that we are made of sterner stuff, 
and perhaps be grateful too for all there is to enjoy in 
looking at the magnificent monuments of the past which 
your correspondent so admirably describes. 

The past in Italy all feel is deeply impressive and 
interesting; but, if one will give up his wrongly pre- 
conceived notions of this much-maligned race, and will 
look beneath the surface blemishes incident to their long 
centuries of oppression and ignorance and their naturally 
excitable temperament, the present Italy of to-day is 
equally wonderful in other ways. 

An ignorant, lawless race has been made law-abiding 
and intelligent. Its cities are cleaner and safer than our 
own, as well lighted and far better policed; and ladies 
may safely walk the streets of Rome alone at mid- 
night, which can hardly be said of our .great American 
towns. 

When one thinks in what a short time these communi- 
ties have become healthful, safe, intelligent, free, law- 
abiding, and what has been done to beautify and elevate 
them, one realizes that, great as her past has been, Italy 
is worthy and capable still of all noble achievement. 

ROME, ITALY. 


The Story of a Hymn. 


BY REV. CHARLES GRAVES. 


No hymn, perhaps, has brought more cheer, conso- 
lation, and courage to people in the darkest and hardest 
experiences of their lives than Mrs. Adams’s ‘‘Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,’’ and perhaps none has a more interesting 
history. Mrs. Sarah Fuller Adams, more generally 
known as Sarah Flower Adams, was the daughter of 
Mr. Benjamin Flower, a distinguished journalist of Cam- 
bridge, England. Sarah Fuller Flower was born in 
Great Harlow in Essex, on February 22 (a red-letter day 
in our history), in the year 1805. Her mother was a 
woman of superior attainments and ability. Born ot 
highly gifted parents, it is not surprising that at an early 
age Sarah should show quite a remarkable taste for lit- 
erature, and exhibit more than the usual talents for com- 
position, especially verse-making. : 

Though frail of body, she was stout of mind and heart, 
not hesitating to champion very unpopular ideas. And 
she came naturally by this boldness of spirit. In 1799 
her father was prosecuted and imprisoned for too plain 
speaking in his paper, the Cambridge Intelligencer, and her 
mother had not hesitated to defy public opinion and side 
with him, and this before they were married. Ata time 
when it was all but a criminal offence to profess Uni- 
tarianism Mrs. Adams became a member of the Unita- 
rian church in London, of which Rev. W. J. Fox was min- 
ister. In this faith she lived and died, 
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Although she will always be best remembered as the 
author of the hymn, ‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,’”’ she has 
some good literary work to her credit. She won con- 
siderable fame as the author of a dramatic poem on the 
very touching and noble story of Vivia Perpetua, who 
suffered martyrdom under Septimius Severus about 
202 A.D. She is also the compiler of ‘‘The Flock at the 
Fountain,’ a catechism for children, and the author of 
a goodly number of hymns. 

In 1841 Rev. W. J. Fox, himself a man of note, being 
a member of Parliament, an author, an editor, and a 
minister, published in London a hymn-book, ‘‘Hymns 
and Anthems.”’ It was in this book that ‘‘Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,” was first given to the world. Mrs. Adams 
contributed to this collection twelve other hymns, of 
which ‘‘Part in peace: is day before us?” ‘‘Gently 
fall the dews of eve,’ and ‘‘He sendeth sun, he 
sendeth shower,’’ are the best known and still widely 
used. 

‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,’”’ was not long—considering 
the slowness of communication across the ocean at the 
time—in being introduced into this country. A hymn- 
book, compiled for the use of the Church of the Disciples 
(Boston), and published in 1844,—only four years after 
its first appearance in England,—is, I believe, the first 
hymn-book to contain it on this side of the Atlantic. It 
does not seem to have received any cordial or very early 
recognition by the orthodox churches. The book, 
“Psalms and Hymns,” of the Presbyterian church, pub- 
lished about this time, does not contain it; and the 
Hymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church, edition of 
1850, has given it no place. Nor is it included in ‘‘The 
Psalmist,’ compiled for the use of Baptist churches by 
Baron Stow and S. F. Smith, edition of 1854. The 
absence of the hymn from these hymn-books can hardly 
be accounted for on the score of ignorance of its existence, 
but was due to the opposition which the denominational 
relations of the author aroused. But in spite of this re- 
ligious prejudice and opposition the hymn sang its way 
into the hearts of the people,—a capital illustration of 
the power of the truth to win its way in the teeth of 
armed opposition. ‘‘The Plymouth Collection,’ com- 
piled by Beecher in 1855, contains Mrs. Adams’s hymn, 
and from this time on it is found, though in different 
versions, in the new and revised hymnals of the several 
denominations. 

It may seem incredible, and some may regard it as a 
baseless fancy, that this hymn, which is now sung with 
such depth of fervor and feeling and with such a sense of 
satisfaction by Christians of every name and creed, should 
ever have been barred out of hymn-books or seriously 
objected to on the ground that its theology is bad, and 
that it is lacking in real Christian sentiment; but such 
was actually the case, for in most instances it was not 
admitted into the hymnals of the orthodox churches until 
its ‘‘defects’’ were remedied by the usual and vicious 
tinkering process. 

A word or two concerning the religious faith which 
Mrs. Adams professed will serve to give us some idea of 
the thoughts, or doctrines, if you choose that word, 
which fashioned the religious sentiment of the hymn. 
She, like all her fellow-believers, rejected all dogmatic 
authority, insisting that before a thing can or ought to 
be believed it must answer all the questions of the reason 
and satisfy the deepest needs of the heart. She evi- 
dently believed that there were but two great factors in 
the religious and moral universe,—God and the human 
soul. It was her deep and lasting conviction that the 
experiences of life bravely faced and rightly lived were 
sure to lead mankind onward, upward, ever ‘‘Nearer, 
my God, to Thee.” The sentiment of her hymn is 
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throughout in perfect accord with the principles of this 
faith. It is indeed this faith trying to express itself in 
words. 

It should here be remarked that the tune ‘‘Bethany,”’ 
which Dr. Lowell Mason wrote for these words, did not 
a little toward giving it a wider circulation and bringing 
it nearer to the hearts of the people. For this he deserves, 
and should receive, a full measure of credit. The music 
is an important part of the influence which hymns ex- 
ercise. There would be no hymns were there not strong, 
stirring, and inspiring hymn tunes. 

It seems almost incredible that a hymn which fits itself 
so completely into the broad and deep sentiments of the 
heart as this one does should ever have been looked upon 
by religious people as dangerously loose in its Christian 
teachings, yet such is the case. That its author was a 
Unitarian and died without acknowledging ‘‘the error 
of her faith” was sufficient to condemn it, and justify 
changing it in the most unscrupulous fashion. 

When it became plain to the hymn-book compilers 
that the people were determined to sing it, whether they 
put it into the hymn-books or no, they set to work to try 
to correct what they thought to be its unchristian char- 
acter. The charges brought against it were that it does 
not teach the doctrine of Trinity, and especially disre- 
gards the redemptive and mediatorial work of ‘‘God the 
Son,’”’ through whom alone we can approach nearer God. 
The charge is undoubtedly true. God and the human 
soul, men and women rising into the nearer presence of 
God by aid of the hard and rough experiences, the crosses 
of life, the tasks and duties of the common day as the 
way, steps unto heaven,—this is beyond doubt the theme 
of the hymn, and plainly does not accord with the creeds 
that teach that the way up to heaven is through ‘‘faith 
in the blood of Jesus,’ through adoration of ‘‘the” 
cross. Because Mrs. Adams believed and taught that 
the way to heaven ran through the rough places of life, 
that a man could rise nearer to God if he would manfully 
bear his crosses, and this of his own will and power, her 
hymn has been condemned as being written to under- 
mine and ‘‘destroy Christian faith’”’ and life. So it could 
not be admitted unless it were first squared with the ac- 
cepted notions and creeds. We will notice a few of the 
changes which have consequently been made. 

The first change which this hymn suffered was made 
by a clergyman of the Church of England, Rev. A. T. 
Russell, in his ‘‘Psalms and Hymns,” 1851, and from this 
passed into the Baptist collection, ‘‘Psalms and Hymns,”’ 
London, 1858. This gentleman cut off the last stanza, 
in which the triumph over earthly difficulties is so clear 
and strong, and put this remarkable effusion in its place -— 


“Christ alone beareth me 
Where thou dost shine; 
Joint heir he maketh me 
Of the Divine! 
In Christ my soul shall be, 
Nearest, my God, to Thee,— 
Nearest, to Thee.”’ 


And the editions of this collection still in use contain 
this alteration. The object of the change is plainly to 
“‘correct”’? the fundamental idea of the hymn,—that the 
soul rises nearer to God through manfully battling with 
the difficulties and dangers of life, and make it teach in- 
stead that no man can approach God except ‘‘through 
Jesus Christ.’”’ 

Three or four years later we find a hymn-book of an- 
other denomination making an entirely different change. 
Lines three and four, stanza one, which read, 


“F’en though it be a cross 
That th me,”’ 
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are changed to read, 


“Though by thy bitter cross 
We raiséd be.” 


Here again the change plainly contradicts the meaning 
of the original, The hymn as it was written is addressed 
to God the Father; but this change makes it an address 
to ‘‘God the Son,” and, as in the change made by Mr. 
Russell, the ‘‘cross of Christ’’ is made the only way to 
heaven. Mrs. Adams, though perhaps having the ‘‘cross 
of Christ”’ in mind, clearly thought of it not as having 
any supernatural significance, but simply as an expe- 
rience which Jesus had to meet and by which he was 
raised heavenward. She did not mean, not did she say, 
“the cross” or ‘‘Thy cross,” but ‘‘E’en though it be a 
cross.” Not any particular cross, not necessarily a cross 
of wood, but maybe a hard and bitter task and disap- 
pointment, anything that makes life painful and diffi- 
cult, by bravely bearing these crosses we rise heaven- 
ward,—that is what Mrs. Adams wrote. 

The next change we meet with in the order of time is 
that made in 1863 by a hymn-book maker of the name 
of Kennedy. He lops off the last stanza of the original, 
and substitutes one in which the ‘‘second’ coming of 
Christ” is emphasized and made the event which will 
lift us nearer God. The change is this:— 


“And, when my Lord again 
Glorious shall come, 
Mine be a dwelling-place 
In thy bright home; 
There evermore to be 
Nearer to thee, my God! 
Nearer to thee!” 


This I believe appears also in ‘‘Hymns for the Church 
Catholic,” 1882, but with line 6 changed back to the 
original. 

In 1864 Skinner, in his ‘‘ Daily Service Hymnal,” makes 
a still different change. He leaves the hymn as origi- 
nally writ'en, but adds a new stanza by way of doxology :— 


“Glory, O God, to Thee; 
Glory to thee, 
Almighty Trinity 
In Unity; 
Glorious Mystery, 
Through all Eternity 
Glory to Thee!” 


The Hymnal of the Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, 1867, has several minor changes, but not without 
their significance. ‘‘Though like a wanderer” in stanza 
2, line 1, is given as ‘‘Though a lone wanderer.”’ ‘The 
idea which Mrs.,Adams intends to convey is, though 
I am like a traveller who has lost his way, with night 
closing in upon him to render his travelling still more dan- 
gerous and difficult, I shall by these very difficulties 
get nearer to God. But the compiler who made this 
change sought to emphasize the lost and lone condition 
of the wanderer, and thus hint at man’s utter helpless- 
ness to reach upward to God. For ‘‘my rest a stone” 
in line 4, ‘‘pillowed on stone”’ is given to tie its imagery 
more literally to the Bible story of Jacob’s ladder. In- 
stead of ‘‘Steps unto heaven”’ stanza 3, line 2, we have 
“Steps up to heaven,”—doubtlessly so changed to ex- 
press more dogmatically the old conception of heaven 
being a material place just above the bright blue sky. 
“Steps unto heaven’’ allows the thought and hope that 
we may, if we try aright, reach heaven even in this world. 
‘Steps up to heaven’”’ means that heaven is not in or of 
this world. 

Another change worth noting is that by Dr. Monsell 
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in his ‘‘Parish Hymnal,’”’ 1873. Here stanza 5, lines 1 


to 4, are given thus,— 


“And when on joyful wing 
Cleaving the sky, 
Unto the Light of Lights; # 
Upward I fly.” 


The object of this change is plainly to make more em- 
phatic the old thought that at death the soul flies on real 
wings up to heaven, and by the ‘‘light of lights’”’ Dr. 
Monsell succeeds in his purpose of ‘‘making the hymn 
include Christ.” 

There are a number of other changes. Some were 
doubtlessly typographical errors originally and others 
the errors of copyists. It remains only to call attention 
to a change that is not a change, if you will allow the 
paradox. Bishop Bickersteth, himself the author of 
some fine hymns and the compiler of hymn-books, was 
a great sinner in the matter of tinkering hymns. His 
fingers fairly itched to mould this one so that it would 
better express ‘‘the true Christian faith’ as he believed 
in it. The hymn does not make mention of ‘‘the Sa- 
viour’’: that was its serious defect in his eyes. But the 
people had adopted it as theirs. It met the needs of the 
soul. When people forget or are ignorant of the author’s 
theology, they recognize no lack in the Christian senti- 
ment of the hymn. The strong popularity of the hymn 
kept the bishop from actually changing it as he desired, 
so he shrewdly contented himself with appending this 
note to the hymn in his hymn-book of 1876: ‘‘The editor 
shrunk from appending a closing verse of his own to a 
hymn so generally esteemed complete as this, or he would 
have suggested the following :— 


“There in my Father’s home, 
Safe and at at rest, 
There in my Saviour’s love 
Perfectly blest; 
Age after age to be 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to Thee.’ 


Happily these changes are passing. The compilers of 
all hymnals of learning and repute to-day are beginning 
to realize that simple honesty demands that they shall 
not change a hymn and then make the author responsi- 
ble, as John Wesley said, ‘‘for the nonsense and‘doggerel”’ 
which result from this hymn tinkering. The. authors 
of the great hymns wrote out of their hearts. Their 
hymns gave utterance to the faith they cherished, and 
to change them and make them teach something differ- 
ent is the essence of insult and deceit. If a hymn does 
not express the faith we believe, then let it go. Either 
write one that does, or else seek far and wide until one 
suitable is found. Thus Bishop How’s attempt to dis- 
place this hymn by another which is more in line with 
‘‘popular Christianity” is the proper and only honorable 
way to correct the heresy of this or any hymn. His 
hymn,— 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Hear Thou my prayer,’’— 


written in 1864 for Morrell and How’s ‘‘Psalms and 
Hymns,” is, he tells us, in the folio edition, 1881, of his 
Hymns, a ‘‘paraphrase of Mrs. Adams’s hymn, express- 
ing more definitely Christian faith and better adapted to 
congregational worship.”” The good bishop’s hopes and 
labors have been in vain, for the labored expression of a 
dogma can never take the place of a spontaneous ex- 
pression of the heart’s true faith and hope. Hymn-book 
compilers and theologians may discriminate against heret- 
ical hymns and give their lives to foist upon the world a 
dogmatic hymnology, but only the hymns that meet 
the soul’s aspirations will find universal acceptance. 
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‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,” came from the heart, and 

it has gone to the heart. It speaks the facts of life and 

the faith of the soul, and it has gone to the heart; and in 

its language men and women everywhere do and will 

speak the facts of their lives and the faith of their souls. 
BARNEVELD, N.Y. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


O Liberty, Thou Child of Law. 


O Liberty, thou child of Law, 
God’s seal is on thy brow! 
O Law, her Mother first and last, 
God’s very self art thou! 
Two flowers alike, yet not alike 
On the same stem that grow, 
Two friends who cannot live apart, 
Yet seem each other’s foe. 
One, the smooth rivers mirrored flow 
Which decks the world with green; 
And one, the bank of sturdy rock 
Which hems the river in. 
O Daughter of the timeless Past, 
O Hope the Prophets saw, 
Sod give us Law in Liberty 
And Liberty in Law! 
—E. G. Cutler. 


The Impeachment. 


Who shall watch the watchman? 

This is the old question; and the answer to it in the 
older governments of the older hemisphere, so called, 
are not satisfactory. 

When you read in Aubrey de Vere’s Memories that an 
Irish lord, who had shot a man in a family quarrel, was 
tried ‘‘by his peers,’’—that is that he was not tried as the 
other would have been tried had he shot the lord,—you 
do not so much wonder that Ireland is discontented. 

Of our own governments, State or national, the basis 
is law. ‘‘That this may be a government of Laws, and 
not of Men,” is John Adams’s fine epigram preserved in 
the Bill of Rights of Massachusetts and in the official 
utterances of the nation. Because it is a government of 
laws, and not of men, a million people from other parts 
of the world come knocking at the door every year, to 
ask that they may enjoy the privilege of that sort of 
government. 

The national Constitution, therefore, was obliged to 
provide some system by which in the last resort the 
frivolities or follies of those who administer the law should 
themselves be considered by some fit tribunal. ‘‘Who 
shall watch the watchman?’’ Almost of course there 
had to be some provision for the impeachment of the 
higher officers of the government. It is worth remember- 
ing that the impeachment of Warren Hastings had taken 
place in England in 1786, and was fresh in the minds of 
the makers of the Constitution. Under the provision 
President Johnson was tried in the struggles of the years 
which followed the Civil War. At the trial of Judge 
Swayne this was the last impeachment, but one in a 
series happily very short, since the establishment of the 
Federal Constitution. The Impeachment of Gen. Bel- 
knap, the Secretary of War in 1876, was the last. 

I have watched the progress of the trial here from the 
very beginning, since complaints began to come up from 
Florida against Judge Swayne, who was a district judge 
in the northern district there. I am almost ashamed to 
say that I had never heard of Judge Swayne before. 
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But there are a good many circuit judges and district 
judges whom I have never heard of, and whom the “‘in- 
telligent reader’? who will read these lines has never 
heard of. The country is large and there are many judges. 

It gradually appeared, however, that Judge Swayne 
was appointed by Benjamin Harrison in 1889, in the days 
when what are called the ‘‘Carpet Bag”’ was still re- 
membered in the South, and that among the early cases 
submitted to him were some of the most aggravated cases 
of the interference of the ballot in the Southern elections. 
It was not to be expected that a comparative stranger 
arriving in Florida under such conditions would be much 
beloved by the old slave-holding line. And it is generally 
forgotten that at that time Florida had been receiving 
an accession of people who had been frozen out of the 
North-west, who with their descendants make a large 
part of its population to-day. 

After reading volumes of the testimony in this case, 
running back some fifteen years, I do not pretend to be 
at the bottom of the local scandal or quarrels which the 
appointment of a judge from Delaware made in the 
higher or lower circles of the Florida bar. The spray 
and froth of the different waves of such controversy, 
gathering from year to year for more than fourteen years 
together, took form in a movement for his impeachment. 
Under the constitutional requisition the complaints were 
brought before the national House of Representatives. 
The legislature of Florida did what it could to confirm 
the complaints, and the House, not very willingly, was 
obliged to appoint a committee of inquiry. The House 
did its duty. It assigned a committee, and a strong 
committee. Every complaint between Delaware and 
Florida on the South and Florida and California on the 
West was heard. This primary committee was itself 
divided, and presented three reports, and the readers of 
these lines will be divided as the examining committee 
was. 

Is it worth while for the House and the Senate of 
the country to inquire who paid for the sandwiches 
which Mrs. Swayne ate in a parlor car somewhere in 
North or South Carolina on the morning of so-and-so, in 
the year 1893? 

That is absolutely one of the questions which had to 
be considered when this case was adjudged. The ma- 
jority of the committee, however, reported; with twelve 
accusations brought against Judge Swayne, with regard 
to which an inquiry must be made. Everybody ob- 
served at once that most of these charges were old. This 
of Mrs. Swayne’s breakfast, for instance, related to a 
transaction twelve years ago. The most recent charge 
was the third charge, of January, 1903, that he unlawfully 
and knowingly judged guilty of contempt of court Mr. 
O’Neil in the northern district of Florida. The dates of 
the offences charged are the years 1893, 1897, 1900, and 
1903. 

Practically there were three accusations, for I think 
everybody felt that this about the breakfast and the 
additional charge about Apollinaris were too frivolous 
even for record. 

Whether he did remove his residence from one district 
of Florida to another, when the boundary of the district 
was changed, this was one. Whether he should have 
charged ten dollars a day for travelling expenses and 
attendance, was one. Whetherhe should have committed 
three men for contempt of court in a trial before him 
in Florida, these were three. 

With regard to the first, I fancy it has been left very 
much where it was found. The statute permits a judge 
to make a charge for his expenses and attendance in the 
discharge of his duty in a district not his own. What 
do you mean by attendance? Do you mean that he 
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attends himself to that duty, that it takes him away from 
his other occupations, and that this ‘‘attendance” may 
be properly charged to the government which requires 
him to go a thousand or more miles in that service? Or 
do you mean the charge of attendants? Do you mean 
what he paid to his bootblack or his cab-driver or his 
amanuensis? It appeared very soon that the usage in 
this matter varies. Judge Swayne’s counsel was prepared 
to show that scores on scores of judges charged for their 
attendance in the first view,—that attendance meant, 
among other things, their own attendance. A man 
leaves his home and goes to California on the mandate of 
the court, and the court permits him to draw not more 
than ten dollars for his attendance and expenses, and he 
draws the whole of that amount. Judge Swayne did so. 
He was in the company of men of the highest repute in 
this country in doing so. I suppose in view of this double 
interpretation he was acquitted on this charge. 

Whether his residence were or were not in the proper 
limits was a technical question, involving, of course, the 
question of what you mean by residence. It involved 
also the other curious questions as to the meaning of 
the statute, —‘‘Every judge shall reside in the district 
for which he is appointed.’”’ The third question with 
regard to the contempt of court involved to a certain 
extent a review of the proceedings in a court. To a 
certain extent it involved the questions whether Judge 
Swayne acted passionately or from personal motive. 

The House of Representatives after stormy debates, 
in which a good deal of feeling was involved, determined 
by a narrow majority of two in full house to impeach 
Judge Swayne; for the House is charged with the duty of 
watching over the watchman, and the House chose to 
catry out that duty, even though the watchman in ques- 
tion was not charged with any of the highest crimes, 
unless he had from personal motive condemned innocent 
men. The House said—and history will probably say 
that it was right—that no charge of that sort can be small 
when it is brought against an officer of justice. You 
may bear a defeat of your armies or of your navies or of 
your farmers or of your inventors, but you must have 
justice. Law is the foundation. It is a government of 
law, and not of men. In this case, as respectable a body 
as the legislature of Florida said that they had not had 
justice done them in that matter of contempt of court. 
The national House of Representatives said virtually 
that, as the Lord liveth, it would find out. It appointed 
five able lawyers to conduct the prosecution. They be- 
lieved the prosecution was necessary, and they conducted 
it extremely well. Under the same Constitution the 
judge was entitled to be heard before the Senate of the 
United States sitting as a court. At this moment there 
are eighty-six senators in active discharge of their duty 
in Washington. Two of these were excused from attend- 
ance, and two did not vote. The other eighty-two were 
in jury to try Judge Swayne. 

The result was Judge Swayne’s acquittal on every one 
of the twelve charges. The strongest vote against him 
was on that question of the guilt of O’Neil for contempt 
of court. Thirty-three found him guilty, and forty- 
seven not guilty. 

On the charge of travelling at the expense of a railroad 
company, thirteen found him guilty and sixty-nine not 
guilty. Between these extremes the votes on different 
charges varied as different gentlemen’s opinions varied. 

It will be said that his acquittal was the result of a 
partisan vote. But this in a broad sense is not true. It 
was, if you please, a vote of North against South. You 
have to allow for the prejudice of Southern men against 
a man whom they would call a ‘‘carpet-bag” lawyer. 
But on every one of the twelve charges some Democrats 
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voted with Republicans, and some Republicans voted 
with Democrats. And for the whole month, when the 
subject has been up, a person in my position could see 
how these eighty-two men regarded themselves in the 
position of jurors whose minds were to be open to con- 
viction. It is worth remembering that a very large pro- 
portion of these jurors are professional lawyers. 

The antiquity of most of the charges was of course 
largely in Judge Swayne’s favor. There are not many 
of us who would like to have a decision as to our honor 
turn on the question of our private accounts ten years 
ago, if it were to be carried into the payment of hotel 
bills. Then there was the general feeling that, if these 
charges were all that could be adduced, it would be out- 
rageous to destroy a man’s character for life on any of 
them, excepting the charges that he had unjustly im- 
prisoned three men. The prosecution seemed to me to 
be really hampered by the misfortune that they had not 
rested their case on the one complaint about the trial in 
which the three men were imprisoned for contempt. As 
we all know, the right of a court to use large powers in 
that direction is a right to which lawyers in general are 
much attached. 

Under the Constitution two-thirds of the vote of the 
Senate is necessary to condemn the person accused. 
The prosecution in this case did not even command a 
majority on any of the charges. Judge Swayne may 
therefore be considered to be honorably entitled to an 
acquittal after a careful trial before this distinguished 
tribunal. Epwarp FE. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Christianity is absolute religion. Christianity begins 
with ‘‘Our Father who art’”’ and ends with the prayer 
that ‘‘we all may be one.” —Edward Everett Hale. 


ed 


Happiness comes not from the power of possession, but 
from the power of appreciation.. Above most other 
things it is wise to cultivate the powers of appreciation. 
The greater the number of stops in an organ, the greater 
its possibilities as an instrument of musiec:—H. W. 
Sylvester. 

ad 


There can be no real and abiding happiness without 
sacrifice. Our greatest joys do not result from our efforts 
toward self-gratification, but from a loving and spon- 
taneous service to other lives. Joy comes not to him 
who seeks it for himself, but to him who seeks it for other 
people.—Selected. 

as 

I should rather have the impulses which Jesus com- 
municates, and be left to form my own opinions, than 
to have the opinions of our wisest philosophers without 
that motion of the heart toward goodness and all un- 
selfishness which is so naturally stirred by the spectacle 
of the life and death of this son of man. It is not knowl- 
edge that moves the world, but character, love.—Waulliam 


M. Salter. 
we 


A dear friend of mine used to say of a fine old doctor 
in Philadelphia that his simple presence did his patients 
more good than his medicine, and was easier to take 
beyond all comparison. Well, such a presence is always 
a noble medicine in itself. The contagion of a cheerful 
soul helps us always to look toward the light, sets the 
tides of life flowing again, and cubes all our chances of 
getting well.—Robert Collyer. 
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Literature. 


Worps For Music. A Symphonic Series. 
By William Wells Newell. Privately printed. 
To be had from Small, Maynard & Co—In 
a very unusual degree Mr. Newell has ex- 
pressed himself in this exquisite little book; 
for he has not only written the poems which 
it contains, but he printed the two hundred 
copies from type which he set himself. 
From the delicately tinted title-page, which 
bears a Grecian urn above the words “Cura 
et impensis auctoris,’ to the last, which 
mentions briefly that it was printed at 
Hazelbrook, Wayland, Mass., it is plain to 
see that refined taste and loving care has 
entered into the work, The poems, as is 
hinted by the sub-title, are to be interpreted 
by the symbolism of music. They pre- 
sent an emotional and not a dramatic se- 
quence, and reflect not personal, but uni- 
versal, experience. They are divided into 
four groups, including successively poems 
of the normal happy life, poems of sorrow, 
poems of nature, and memorial poems. 
Yet these divisions must not be taken too 
seriously, for there are no straight lines 
drawn between them; and the poem of sad- 
ness may be touched only with a vague, 
mysterious sense of non-fulfilment or even 
hold heart of peace; and the memorial group 
contains one song of brotherhood which 
is all of life and the present. One feels, 
turning over the pages, that the poet must 
be a lover of German verse, so akin is the 
spirit of German poetry to his own, and 
so often is one reminded of German cadences 
in the form. We quote one or two of the 
shortest poems. The first is called ‘Love 
and Time” :— 


Immortal Time decreed without redress 

From earthly fair a fairer to express, 

With loveliness build higher loveliness, 
Such love inheres in Time. 


Herein lies love, that law by heart to know, 

Of Time’s swift-running tide a wave to go, 

From self toward dearer self decline and flow 
Till Love and Time are one. 


And here is one simpler in thought, but 
deep in feeling, called ‘In a Far Country” :— 


Now prithee call me by my name, 
And kiss me on the cheek, 

So long it seems since any came 
With playmate lips to speak. 


So few there be who any more 
The childish name will know; 

Then prithee call me as before, 
And kiss as long ago. 


RABELAIS. Selected and edited by Curtis 
Hidden Page. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2 net.—This is the first of 
six volumes of French classics for English 
readers. If the other volumes fulfil the 
promise of this one, we shall have a notable 
addition to the treasures of literature made 
accessible to unlearned readers. ‘The service 
rendered in the case of Rabelais is particu- 
larly timely, because many have a confused 
notion that he was a man who had some- 
thing to say that the modern world ought to 
listen to, but that his wisdom was hidden ina 
bushel of chaff, some of it musty and of ill 
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odor. Going through the original, written 
in old French, and an early translation into 
English of the seventeenth century, the ed- 
itor discovered that all the grossness and vul- 
garity was confined to episodes and might be 
omitted without loss to the main argument 
of the book. Only half a dozen phrases 
needed to be edited to purge the book of its 
antique coarseness and fit it for the family li- 
brary. In a most admirable introductory 
sketch the twofold nature of the book is ex- 
plained and a reason given for the appear- 
ance of a serious reformer in the garb and 
speech of a scurrilous buffoon. Rabelais 
was a heretic who was willing to endure the 
pains and penalties up to the point of burning. 
He drew the line there. He was determined 
to speak his mind, but intended to escape 
martyrdom if he could. Voltaire interprets 
the method when in the other world he makes 
Rabelais explain to Lucian and Erasmus: 
“Seeing that learning and wisdom were sure 
to lead to the work-house or the gallows, I 
adopted the plan of being more of a fool than 
all my countrymen together. I took them at 
their weak point. I talked of drinking, I 
talked ribaldry; and, having once discovered 
this secret, I could do what I pleased.”” Rab- 
elais was a master among comedians, as he 
was alsoamong philosophers. The high qual- 
ity of his thought may be tested by his de- 
scription of the infinite in the benediction to 
his characters, to whom he says: ‘“‘Now de- 
part, my friends. And may that intellect- 
ual Sphere, whose centre is everywhere, whose 
circumference is nowhere, and whom we call 
God, keep you in His almighty protection.” 


THE PRACTICE OF SELF-CULTURE. By 
Hugh Black. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25 net.—This is a volume 
upon the higher selfishness by the author of 
“Culture and Restraint,” “Friendship,” and 
“Work.” Asin his earlier books, Mr. Black 
here pleads for the full and complete de- 
velopment of the personality, reasoning that 
the welfare of humanity and the future of 
civilization both depend upon and demand 
the rounding-out and fulfilment of the in- 
dividual life. At this time, when the em- 
phasis of organized religion is so unmistak- 
ably social, and so much is heard of the duty 
of self-sacrifice, it is right and necessary that 
a voice should be raised in reminder that 
self-denial does not mean entire self-efface- 
ment, and that the highest service to Church 
and State can only come from the life trained 
by slow and careful discipline in that self- 
control which is only possible when the 
whole character has been subdued and made 
subservient to the noblest aims,— 


“The memory like a cloudless air, 
The conscience as a sea at rest.” 


And in the unfolding of this theme the 
author treats of various aspects of this 
consecration of the self in chapters on 
such topics as ‘‘ Proportional Development,” 
“Culture of Body,” ‘Culture of Mind,” 
‘Culture and Specialism,’ and the like. Mr. 
Black rather misses his intended effect, in 
many instances, by the employment of too 
much balance. He arranges his matter so 
that his arguments move from side to side, 
now pleading for the prosecution and now 
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for the defence, with the result that the 
reader often comes to the end of a chapter 
with a feeling of doubt and indecision, when, 
by a slight change in the construction of the 
chapter, a much stronger case could have 
been presented. The book, however, con- 
tains a wealth of fresh and interesting ma- 
terial, and the chapter on ‘“‘Culture of Imagi- 
nation” is so suggestive and original as to 
amply atone for all general defects. 


Tue Divine Vision. By A. E. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25 net. 
Ten or more years ago it became evident 
to those who were on the lookout for good 
poetry that in the writer of Homeward Songs 
by the Way a poet had spoken, not easily 
or soon to be forgotten. That was deli- 
cate, elusive poetry, remote from the usual 
near and dear haunts of the verse-makers 
and entering the mystic realms where only 
true poets may wander at ease. Since then 
it has become known that A. E. is the pen 
name of Mr. George Russell, one of the 
leaders in the Celtic revivals, whose poems 
breathe the spirit of a mystical philosophy. 
The preface of the earlier book indicated 
the spiritual significance of the poems. He 
said: “I moved among men and places, and 
in living I learned the truth at last. I know 
I am a spirit, and that I went forth in old 
time from the Self-ancestral to labors yet un- 
accomplished; but, filled ever and again 


with homesickness, I made these songs. 


by the way.’’ It is interesting to put side 
by side with this the preface to the later 
volume:— 


When twilight flutters the mountains over, 

The faery lights from the earth unfold, 

And over the caves enchanted hover 

The giant heroes and gods of old. 

The bird of ether its flaming pinions 

Waves over earth the whole night long: 

The stars drop down in their blue dominions 

To hymn together their choral song. 

The child of earth in his heart grows burning, 

Mad for the night and the deep unknown; 

His alien flame in a dream returning 

Seats itself on the ancient throne. 

When twilight over the mountains fluttered, 

And night with its starry millions came, 

I too had dreams: the songs I have uttered 

Came from this heart that was touched by 
the flame. 


The poems are curiously intangible. After 
reading, the thought is apt to escape, the 
impression remains, exquisite and lovely. 


POETRY AS A REPRESENTATIVE ART. By 
George Lansing Raymond. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75-——Probably 
not one of Prof.© Raymond’s comprehensive 
and often highly technical volumes which 
unfold the general subject of comparative 
esthetics has been so generally useful as 
this, which, first issued nearly twenty years 
ago, appeared in a revised edition in 1899. 
The privilege of understanding and enjoy- 
ing poetry would seem to be open to every 
one, and Prof. Raymond's suggestive treat- 
ise, with its thesis that there are absolute 
standards of poetic excellence, that these 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. Howstz, 
to Czar St., Torento, Can. 
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may be ascertained, and that upon them 
may be founded a system of criticism which 
is as simple as it is scientific, ought to be no 
less interesting and stiggestive to the gen- 
eral reader of good literature than it has 
proyed to his students in Princeton Uni- 
versity. He illustrates his points by a wide 
variety of examples taken from familiar 
poems, and makes clear the reasons why 
some are good, some indifferent, and others 
bad; that is, he explains verdicts which 
have often been pronounced with slight 
understanding of the solid basis on which 
they rest. ’ 


Mysterious Mr. Sasin. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50—Mr. Oppenheim is a capital story- 
teller, who weaves intricate plots, contrives 
unexpected situations, admits to his con- 
fidence only by gentle and premeditated de- 
grees, keeps a firm hold on his characters 
and incidents, and compels the absorbed 
attention of his readers. He suggests skil- 
fully the possible connection between events 
in the story and actual happenings in diplo- 
matic history, thus making current hap- 
penings contribute to the interest. Each 
novel that appears from his pen reveals his 
versatile originality and the wide range of 
his dramatic ability. He can plan a suc- 
cessful climax, but he can also invest with 
charm a simple scene or incident. He is 
one of the most readable among the present 
novelists who depend on plot and incident 
rather than on character study. The new 
novel will doubtless prove as successful as 
The Prince of Sinners or Anna, ihe Adventur- 
ess. 


Books of Poetry. 


Among the books of poetry recently 
brought out by Richard G. Badger is James 
W. Foley’s Prairie Breezes, the strong points 
of which are the humor, not always as good 
as in the best poems here, the homely pathos, 
and a sturdy common sense that goes far. 
Most of the poems have already appeared 
in the Bismarck Tribune, the New York 
Times, or the Century Magazine. ($1.25.) 
Echoes from the Forest ($1), by H. W. Bug- 
bee, is partially described by the title, but 
it includes also poems on current events 
like “The Boer Woman’s Despair’ and a 
poem on the fall of the campanile in Venice. 
Heart Lines by Frank A, Van Denburg 
($1) is the first volume of a young poet who 
writes out of an earnest feeling about the 
mission and scope of poetry, and who has 
done here, it seems to us, a much finer thing 
than when he wrote the story of Hezekiah’s 
Kortship, which, however, had hardly a fair 
chanee, obscured as it was by the obstruct- 
ing dialect and misspelled words. 

The infinite variety of a lover’s emotions 
is expressed in Edward 0. Jackson’s Love 
Sonnets to Ermingarde, a sequence of one 
hundred and seven sonnets, which begin 
with admiration of beauty, but end on a 
deeper note. Many of the lines are worth 
quoting here, but we can take only the clos- 
ing couplet from a sonnet that declares 
the poet’s snteys pian is expressive of 
his aim, | 
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“For I have shown thee truth and beauty 
knit 
In some as perfect rhymes as ever writ.” 


More variety of form and a wider sweep of 
emotion are to be found in the poems by 
Ethel Louise Cox, collected under the title 
Poems Lyric and Dramatic. ‘The book be- 
gins with the idyllic poem, “The Hama- 
dryad,”’ and ends with a dramatic sketch 
called “The Combat with the Dragon.” 
Many of the verses between might well be 
set to music. The Path o Dreams, by 
Thomas S, Jones, Jr., are written in a minor 
key, and are sometimes tenderly mystical, 
sometimes, like ‘‘Reverie,”’ romantic and 
picturesque. 

Kathleen A. Sullivan has put together a 
number of poems which touch the deeper 
side of life and experience, and called the 
book Memories, although not all the poems 
are reminiscent. They are often expressive 
of religious trust and aspiration. Crux 
Aetatis names a volume of poems by Martin 
Schutze, whose work the London Acad- 
emy and Literature has commended for its 
quality of ‘felicitous and expressive dic- 
tion, and a grace of fancy that gives the in- 
dividual note.’ They reveal love of nat- 


ure and a friendly feeling toward life and) 


people. The Dial of the Heart, by Philip 
G. Wright, is prefaced by an ardent word 


from Charles A. Sandburg, who believes | 


that, while not all these poems may become 
classic, some of them will live a long time, 
because they reflect ‘‘so accurately, so sin- 
cerely, and with such heart-stir what every 
thinking man and woman knows.” Such 
a trifle as the pretty triolet, ““The Warning 
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plexing stanza, which stands by itself and 
is called merely “‘a quatrian,’’— 


Oh to throw off the incubus! 

Oh to laugh long and free as though I had 
blonde, curly hair! 

Not to care a damn for men or fate, 

To feel myself an elemental force, one with 
rain, sunshine, and wind. 


A young poet must not scorn the shackles 
of form until he is quite, quite sure of him- 
self. In J. R. Newell’s Poems and Songs 
we have evidently the verses of a loyal 
Canadian, who has divided them into eight 
groups, National and Patriotic, Poems on 
the South African War, Sacred Melodies, 


Personal Poems, Elegiac Poems, Poems 
chiefly Lyrical, Miscellaneous Poems, and 
Oddities. They indicate deep interest in 


the great men and great events of his na- 
tion, a tender heart for domestic joys, and 
a reverence for things spiritual. 


Literary Notes. 


The popular successof Harry Leon Wilson’s 
new book, The Seeker, is a significant lesson 
in toleration. Had this book been written 
in Europe, say four hundred years ago, the 
author might have been burned at the 
stake. It has been stated that, had this 
book appeared in England during the Puri- 
tan rule, Mr. Wilson might have been stoned 
Published a quarter of a century 


_ago it would have been classed with utter- 


ances of Ingersoll and Paine and assailed 
with slanders and calumnies. But to-day 
this book, with its plea for emancipation 


of the Leaf,” is much better worth while, | from dogma, its conflict with faith and rea- 
however, than the intense and rather per- | son, is having a remarkable reception. 


New Easter Music 


SONG 


MARZO, EDUARDO 


Jesus fiver. (Violin Obligato.) High Voice in E-flat (E-flat—e-flat). 


Low Voice in B-flat (b-flat— 
+75 


A singable and melodious church-song, working up to a spirited climax. 


ANTHEMS 


MARZO, EDUARDO 
11,370. Heis Risen! Heis Risen! So- 
pani Solo and Chorus. .16 
Melodious and genial and not difficult. 


NEIDLINGER, W. H. 
11,380. Lift up Your Voices Now! Bari- 
tone Solo and Chorus. .16 
Written in brilliant style, and effective for 
either quartet or chorus. 


PARKER, HORATIO 
11,372. I Shall not Die, but Live. Bari- 

tone Solo and Chorus. 16 
Strong in conception and workmanship, dig- 
nified yet vigorous, and of true churchly spirit. 


iunbyaagere PoA. 

345. Angels Roll the Rock Away. 
rey 6 oices (2 Sopranos, 2 Altos, Tenor, and 
Bass). 16 

Written in six parts throughout, and particu- 
larly full and rich for chorus work. 


CAROLS 
CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. : 
11,374.. Amen! Amen! (Easter Proces- 


sional for Voices in Unison.) .10 
11,373. Life Eternal. (Easter Processional.) .10 
wo dignified and stately processionals, of 
great breadth, yet firm in rhythm. 
LOUD, A. F. 
11,349. God Hath Sent His Angels. +10 
Simple in style, and might be used as a short 
and easy anthem. 


MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 


11,358. Day of Resurrection. .10 
11,357. Welcome, Happy Morning! 
(Voices in Unison). +10 
Breathe a true carol spirit, free in melody and 
harmony. 


No. 2 makes a spirited processional. 
NEVIN, GEORGE B. 


11,344. The Triumph of the King .12 
Yn a marked rhythm, re-enforced yy the 
sturdy impulse of the melody. 


CANTATAS 


Christ Triumphant 
BY H. CLOUGH-LEIGHTER 


A masterly work, free and modern in struc- 
ture, for four solo voices, chorus and organ. 
The time required for performance is thirty 
minutes. 


Victory 
BY H. J. STEWART 


A short Cantata in close accord with the joyous 
character of Easter-tide. It can take the place of 
the usual anthem and has solos for soprano or tenor 
and baritone or mezzo-soprano. .30 


Coptes of the above sent for examination 


Send for our complete catalogue of Easter music 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON | 


C, H. Ditson & Co., New York 


J. E. Ditson & Co., Philadelphia 


Order of your home dealer or the above houses 
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The Dome. 
“G.” 


There’s a little bit of a fellow whose name you all know well 

Who has a pitiful grievance of which I wish to tell. 

He makes but little pretension, is satistied all the while 

To linger around the ends of things and finish them up in 
style. 

But plenty of boys and girls, he says, and folk much older, 
too, 

Seem often bent on slighting him in a way they shouldn’t do. 

They’re cuttin’ him off and shuttin’ him out and snubbin’ 
him, one by one, 

Till he really can scarcely hear himself from morn to set of 
sun. 

Dressin’ and eatin’ and drinkin’—they’re always keepin’ 
him down, 

While talkin’, too, and studyin’, too, or goin’ about the town. 

Now I want to put it before you, the boys and girls and all, 

If it isn’t mean and unfair and hard to crowd against the 
wall 

And shove him out of his proper place—set him off on a 
shelf— 

A wee little modest fellow who can never help himself. 

And the worst of it all is coming, that, when this wrong 
you do, 

It is not only bad for him, but very much worse for you. 

So now, young friends, with your dainty ways, who always 
wish to please, 

Don’t let your tongues do careless work, but try and mind 
your g’s. 

—Sydney Dayre, in Youth’s Companion, 


The Pink-lustre Sugar-bowl. 


“Lydia! Lydia! Lyd--a!” As Mrs. Camp- 
bell called, she looked vaguely to the right 
and left and, strangely enough, up into the 
trees too, as if a Lydia were a bird which 
might have lighted there. Yet to one who 
knew Lydia and her habits it was not at all 
strange to look skyward for her reply. She 
might scramble down from one of the large, 
scraggy locust-trees in the yard, or she might 
thrust her head out of the tiny window high, 
high up under the gables of the big barn. 
Once she had dropped from the piazza roof 
directly in front of her startled mother. This 
time she came running from the orchard and 
fell flat on her nose in an ambitious but un- 
successful attempt to vault the fence as her 
brothers did. 

“OQ mother,” she cried, “‘it isn’t the dishes, 
is it?” 

“Ves, Lydia,” replied her mother, “‘you 
must wash them to-night; for I am obliged 
to go to the village on an errand. There are 
only a few, and you may set the bean-pot to 
soak,” 

“But, mother,” lamented Lydia, “I am 
making a well in the orchard and lining it 
with stones, so that it will really, truly, hold 
water, and there is just time to finish it before 
dark,” 

“There will be just time to do the dishes 
before dark, Lydia.” 

“Can’t I leave them until morning?” 

“A good housekeeper will not go to bed 
with unwashed dishes in the sink.” 

There was no reply to be made to this, for 
Lydia knew that she was not “a good house- 
keeper.” She was—alack the word!—a 
“tom-boy,”’ and loved better to romp out of 
doors than to sit on a cricket and sew patch- 
work or perform the small tasks about the 
house required of the only daughter. The 
squares of patchwork were very small, and 
the tasks were light, but—well, sewing is sew- 
ing, and work is work, be it ever so little, 
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Lydia jerked the cricket across the floor in 
front of the sink. This was long before the 
days of porcelain sinks or even iron ones. 
Mrs. Campbell’s was made of wood, and was 
what is called a dry sink; that is, it had no 
outlet, and any water spilled into it must 
needs be wiped out. The dishpan was a large 
crockery one, heavy and cumbersome... But 
Lydia’s dissatisfaction was not with sink or 
dishpan, All the neighbors had the same 
kind, and none was kept cleaner or sweeter 
than Mrs. Campbell’s. 

Lydia dipped hot water out of the big iron 
kettle setting in the hot ashes in a corner of 
the large fireplace and cold water from the 
bucket full of well water. She poured into 
the dishpan a little of the soft soap from the 
bowlful on the shelf, and sharply jerked the 
heavy crockery dishpan up nearer to her. 
Then, oh, then, a dreadful mishap befell, so 
dreadful that Lydia stepped off the cricket 
and sat down on it, too frightened even to 
cry! 

“T’ve broken grandmother’s sugar-bowl 
she gasped,—‘‘grandmother’s pink-lustre 
sugar-bowl that mother kept so carefully on 
the top pantry shelf. Oh, what shall I do! 
I know how it came to be in the sink. When 
father went out to the field after supper, he 
wanted that handful of fancy seed-corn Mr. 
Barlow gave him, and he took it out of the 
sugar-bowl where he has been keeping it safe 
all winter, and then he left the sugar-bowl in 
the sink to be washed. But, oh, dear, oh, 
dear, what good does it do to know how it 
came there when it isn’t there any longer, or 
at least only little pieces of it!’ 

Something had to be done. If she told 
mother, mother would say that the accident 
was ‘‘the direct result of carelessness,’’—as it 
certainly was,—and there would be patch- 
work and patchwork and patchwork to sew; 
for patchwork was the allotted punishment 
of heedlessness and “‘butter-fingers.’”’ At the 
thought of the sewing, Lydia rose up and 
picked the broken pieces out of the sink. 
She carried them out into the woodshed 
where there was an old well boarded over, 
and through the largest crack between the 
boards she poked the pretty pink and gilt 
fragments. Then she went back to the sink 
and washed the other dishes carefully, even 
the black bean-pot which mother had said 
she might leave. 

The next morning Lydia anxiously awaited 
inquiry concerning the whereabouts of the 
sugar-bowl, but no one seemed at all in- 
terested in its fate. Neither was it men- 
tioned when she came home from school that 
night, nor the next day, nor the next. 

It was not until fall house-cleaning time 
that Mrs. Campbell discovered her loss. She 
was looking over the dishes on the top shelf 
in the pantry. “I wonder,” Lydia heard her 
say, ‘‘where grandmother’s sugar-bowl is?” 
She searched a few minutes and then called, 
“Lydia, do you know anything about grand- 
mother’s sugar-bowl?”’ But Lydia had 
slipped quietly out of the room. That noon 
at dinner the subject was discussed at length; 
but, as it happened, no one asked Lydia a di- 
rect question, and she did not volunteer in- 
formation, Mr. Campbell remembered hav- 
ing taken the bowl down from the shelf to get 
the sample of seed corn which had been stored 
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in it during the winter. Hewas very positive 
that he had left the dish in the kitchen when 
he went out to the planting; but Mrs. Camp- 
bell, knowing his absent-minded ways, was 
convinced in her own mind that he had car- 
ried it out into the field with him and it had 
thus been lost. So she said no more about it. 

Lydia had thought that, if she escaped dis- 
covery, she would escape punishment; but 
what she suffered during the following weeks 
was harder than any punishment her mother 
would have inflicted. Try as she might, she 
could not entirely forget that sugar-bowl. 
The breaking of any kind of a dish reminded 
her of her mishap, and in the spelling-lessons 
words like ‘deceive,’ ‘“‘prevaricate,’’ and 
“confess”? seemed always to fall to her. She 
tried to make peace with her troublesome 
conscience by sewing innumerable squares of 
patchwork—enough for a whole quilt in all. 

It was like getting a splinter of wood or 
stone into one’s hand. ‘The flesh will seem 
to heal over it, and sometimes it will not hurt 
at all, and then again it will swell up and be 
sore. ‘The splinter is there, and has got to be 
got out before the flesh can really heal. So 
the splinter in Lydia’s conscience hurt 
whenever the conscience was jogged, until at 
last it was got out. But that was not until 
it had been there two years. 

Then said Lydia’s father: ‘““‘We are having 
so much rain this spring that I think I’ll clean 
out the old well in the woodshed and let it fill. 
I was afraid all last summer that the one in 
the yard would go dry, and then where would 
we be?” 

He ripped off the boards which covered the 
well and began to clear it out. In the very 
first pailful of dirt and rubbish that came up 
were some pieces of the sugar-bowl. There was 
no mistaking its delicate pink flecked with 
gilt. Mr Campbell took the pieces into the 
kitchen where Mrs. Campbell and Lydia were. 
When Lydia saw what her father held in his 
hand, she burst out crying and ran upstairs 
to her room, ‘The secret she had kept for 
two years was told now, and, though she 
was frightened, she was glad. 

Perhaps Mrs. Campbell understood about 
the splinter in the conscience and knew that, 
now it was out, the conscience could grow 
whole and healthy again; for all she said to 
Lydia was, “You have punished yourself 
very severely, Lydia, have you not ?”— Mary 
Alden Hopkins, in Churchman. 


For the Christian Register. 


My “ Bobadee.” 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


The little girl who is the subject of the 
following lines bears the name, according to 
the family record, of Helen; but the writer 
calls her ““Bobadee.”” Why? Forthe best 
reason in the world—because it is the name 
she gave herself. I will explain. Before 
she learned to speak any words, when any 
of us left her presence, we were in the habit of 
saying to her, perhaps with a slight wave 
of the hand, ““By-by, dear!’ These words 
seemed to make an impression, and to our 
surprise were the first that she attempted 
to speak. But she put them together as one, 
and pronounced them ‘“‘Bah-bah-dee,” For 
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many weeks before she ventured to try any 
other word, whenever any of us left her, she 
was sure to wave her little hand and give 
her sweet parting salute, ‘‘Bah-bah-dee,” 
which by degrees was shortened to “‘Boba- 
dee.’ So, what else can I call her except the 
unique and charming name which she her- 
self has taught us? I should add that her 
birthday is in May. 


MY ‘“‘BOBADEE.”’ 


I’ve a little ‘‘Bobadee,’’— 
Pretty blue-eyed Bobadee! 
Babie-girlie mayflower she,— 
Sunny, funny Bobadee! 


Would you know my Bobadee? 
Think all lovely things that be, 
On the land or in the sea,— 
Lovelier still is Bobadee. 


Think of bird and bloom and tree, 
Think of pearls cast on the lea, 
Think all fair things you can see,— 
Fairer still my Bobadee! 


She’s my little chickadee, 

She’s my little honey-bee, 

Sweets from all things gathers she,— 
Happy little Bobadee! 


But, alas! a honey-bee 

Has a sting you may not see! 
So a tale of tragadee 

I must tell of Bobadee, 


Yes, my trusted Bobadee, 
Roguish little thief is she: 

She did steal my heart from me— 
Cruel, cruel Bobadee! 


Do you love my Bobadee? 

Want to kiss my Bobadee? 

Hug and squeeze my Bobadee? 
Why, how strange! You’re just like me. 


Oh, when will she come to me? 

My sweet darling lady wee! 

Come and bring me kisses three ?— 
Ronny, blessed ‘“‘Bobadee’’! 


How Elsie met George Washington. 


There was one treasure for which Elsie 
Oliver longed. She had never had a silver 
buckle on her hat, and she did want one so 
much! ‘There had been flowers and feathers 
and shiny ornaments, but never, never birds; 
for Elsie knew better than to want a bird. 
Kind Uncle Tom thought that, if a real silver 
buckle would make her happy, a buckle she 
ought to have. 

When she opéned her presents last Christ- 
mas morning, out of a big round box she 
lifted a lovely, white, fluffy beaver hat, itsrich 
pink ribbon caught in front with a shining 
buckle of solid silver. Two weeks later, 
Elsie, with her parents and Uncle Tom, was 
speeding away from the cold and snow in New 
York to enjoy the sunny skies and warm win- 
ter of Southern California. 

One of the first things Elsie wanted to see 
was the ostrich farm, where a hundred and 
eighty birds, big and little, are kept in pens 
within a high board fence. 

Uncle Tom offered to take her, and, while 
a beaver hat was rather uncomfortable in the 
bright sunshine, Elsie thought because the 
calendar said ‘“‘January’’ she must wear it. 
At first Elsie was so busy watching the baby 
ostriches that she did not once look up 
to see the tall birds in the other pens. The 
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little fellows ran about nipping off the grass 
with great industry, their backs covered with 
feathers that looked like bunches of shiny 
“stickers” ; but, when Elsie put her hand upon 
one chick that ventured near, she found the 
“‘stickers’”’ were soft as down. 

The ostriches are placed in pairs when four 
years old, each pair in a separate pen, and 
given names as the owner fancies. Edward 
VII. is the tallest, proudest bird on the farm, 
and walks about with high, stately step and 
a haughty air that is supposed to be kingly. 
He, with a few others, was caught when run- 
ning wild upon the plains of Nubia, and this 
variety is said to have the finest plumage of 
any in the world. Elsie walked slowly past 
McKinley and Morgan and Roosevelt, until 
the guide said: “Let me show you Gen. 
George Washington, the oldest bird on the 
farm, eighteen years old. Mrs. Washington 
is sitting on her nest over there in the corner.’’ 
Of course Elsie’ was excited to see Gen. 
Washington. Who would not be? And she 
pressed closer to the fence to peep at Mrs. 
Martha upon her nest. Nor did she notice 
the sign, ““Keep away from the fence, the 
birds are dangerous.’ Up stepped the 
stately general, almost as proud and tall as 
Edward VII., with flashing eyes fixed upon 
Elsie’s shining buckle in the beaver hat. He 
stretched his long neck out to its fullest ex- 
tent, and in a twinkling the beautiful buckle 
was working its way down that same slender 
throat. Uncle Tom saw it all, so did’a large 
group of visitors who were watching the 
saucy general. But no one had time to pre- 
vent the theft. Everybody laughed; but, as 
soon as Elsie knew what had happened, 
great tears filled her eyes and splashed down 
upon her dress. Then the kind-hearted 
tourists were sorry they had laughed; and, 
turning to a stand where many curious 
things were for sale, they bought for her a 
big ostrich egg mounted on a wooden frame 
so it could be placed upona table when Elsie 
should return to New York, where ostrich 
eggs could not be seen every day. Smiles 


shone through the tears when the guide said, | 


“There, Miss, you’d have to get thirty chick- 
ens’ eggs to be equal to this big feller; and 


I don’t s’pose your ma would spare room to | 


have thirty chicken eggs lying round on her 
parlor table.” ‘Why, no, she couldn’t 
pos’bly,” gasped Elsie, much interested and 
astonished, not minding the tourists’ laughter 
this time. 

Then Uncle Tom lifted the little girl to his 
shoulder, and carried her to the feather room, 
where he bought a long, soft white piume, 
which Elsie thought came from the general’s 
wing. The saleswoman sewed it upon the 
beaver hat, where it curled in fluffy richness, 
looking far lovelier than a buckleever could. 
Florence C. Parsons, in Sunday School Times. 


How We Played Baseball. 


A game of ball in those exciting times was 
not played in an hour or two after the day’s 
work was done. It began promptly at one 
o’clock and lasted until dark: sometimes 


the night closed in before it was finished. | 


The contest was not between the pitcher and 
the catcher alone: we all played, and each 
player was as important as the rest. Our 
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games never ended with four or five sickly 
tallies on a side, A club that could get no 
more runs than this had no right to play. 
Each club got forty or fifty tallies, and some- 
times more; and the batting was one of the 
features of the game. 

Of course we boys were not as cool and 
deliberate and mechanical as players are to- 
day. We had a vital interest in the game; 
and this, more than any other activity, was 
our very life. The baseball teams of these 
degenerate days are simply playing for pay; 
and they play ball with the same precision 
that a carpenter would nail shingles on a 
roof, Ball-playing with us was quite an- 
other thing. The result of our games de- 
pended as much upon our mistakes, and those 
of the other side, as upon any good play- 
ing that we did. In a moment of intense 
excitement the batter would knock the ball 
straight into the short stop’s hands. It was 
an easy matter to throw it to first base and 
head off the runner, and every boy on the 
field and every man in the crowd would 
shout to the short stop just what todo. He 
had time to spare; but for the moment the 
game was his, and all eyes were turned on 
him. As a rule, he eagerly snatched the 
ball and threw it clear over the first base- 
man’s head, so far away that the batter was 
safely landed on third base before the ball 
was again inside the ring. ‘The fielder, too, 
at the critical time, when all eyes were turned 
toward him, would get fairly under the flying 
ball, and then let it roll through his hands 
while the batter got his base. At any ex- 
citing part of the game the fielding nine 
could be depended upon to make errors 
enough to let the others win the game.— 
Clarence Darrow, in “Farmington,” published 
by A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Our little four-year-old Frances sat nursing 
her black Dinah. When her father looked 
up from the paper he was reading, and said, 
“There has been another terrible explosion 
in New York,—dynamite,” ‘‘No, papa, 
Dinah didn’t!’”’ was the little one’s quick 
rejoinder. 


A little girl from town was staying with 
some country cousins who live on a farm. 
At breakfast one morning she saw on the 
table a dish of honey, and regarded this as 
an opportunity to show her country cousins 
that she knew something of country life after 
all. Looking at the dish of honey, she said 
carelessly, ‘‘Ah, I see you keep a bee!”— 
Zion's Herald. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
AND CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Fourteenth Annual Conference of the 
Tuskegee Institute. 


BY BRADLEY GILMAN, 


The Negro Conference at Tuskegee on 
February 22 and 23 was the largest and 
most successful session ever held. Dele- 
gates came from over eight States, some ar- 
riving from New Orleans and a few from 
Texas. The chief objects of the conference 
are the gathering up of reports from the 
negro farmers and negro educators of the 
South. The aim of Tuskegee is to educate 
the colored man in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, and history, also to train 
him in sound scientific agricultural work. 
This annual conference is a “full day” for 
all farmers and teachers who are able to 
attend. The meetings were held in the 
largest halls of the school, and even then 
were crowded to overflowing. The walls were 
lined with people standing, the doorways 
were filled, and agile young men even climbed 
up on the outside of the windows and lis- 
tened intently to all the proceedings, Dr. 
Booker T. Washington presided at all the 
meetings. He gave a short address at the 
opening of the first meeting, which was 
replete with wise suggestions. In all his 
tactful questions and technical rulings there 
was evident the same clear-minded tact and 
breadth which always characterizes his 
words and acts, private and public. The 
central point of interest to the intelligent 
spectator was not—as he may have expected 
—in queer costumes or strange, primitive 
vehicles or quaint manners and customs 
of the negro country folk, but in the keen, 
earnest attitude of the whole assemblage 
toward the problems of the black race. Dr. 
Washington called, in succession, upon citi- 
zens of Alabama, Georgia, and the other 
States represented, to give accounts of their 
doings during the year past. They were 
encouraged to tell how they and their neigh- 
bors in the country districts were advancing 
in the manners and customs of civilized 
life. “How many negroes own farms in 
your district?’ was an oft-repeated ques- 
tion, and ‘‘How are the schools getting on? 
In what condition are the school-houses? 
How many changes have there been from 
one-room cabins to frame houses with two 
or more rooms?’ And in most cases the 
final question was, “On the whole, are the 
people in your neighborhood advancing or 
going back?” ‘That was the vital element 
in the great negro educator’s questions. 
He is not so much concerned about the con- 
dition of things in any one year as he is 
with last year’s condition as related to the 
year previous. His great aim is to make 
clear the incontrovertible fact that the ne- 
groes of the South, whenever they have 
come under the influence of schools like 
Hampton, Tuskegee, Calhoun, are surely 
and even rapidly rising into a nobler man- 
hood and a higher citizenship. Education 
corrects and banishes vice. It is idleness, 


in blacks and whites, North and South, which | 


is the “‘ferment”’ of vice. 


The meetings were long, one of them last- 


ing five hours; but so interesting and even 
exciting were they that they all seemed 
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too brief. If the omniscient white people 
who know all about the negro’s limitations | 
of intellect could have sat through the 
“neighborhood conference,” they could have 
learned facts about the scientific develop- 
ment of farms which would have astonished 
them. Subjects like “The Rotation of 
Crops,’ “Antiseptic Treatment in Diseases 
of Fowls,” “Analysis of Soils,’’ and the like 
were not only listened to with interest by 
“blue black’”’ negroes——even by those whose 
hair was white with age-——but the farmers 
themselves discussed the questions, and in 
a most analytical way. 

The man who judges the negro race by 
the few torpid “‘roustabouts’’ he may have 
seen on the wharves of Savannah or Nor- 
folk uses no more intelligence and justice 
in his judgment than would the traveller 
who judges the English or Scottish race 
by the bloated faces he sees in lower Liver- 
pool, or on the Canongate in Edinburgh. 
The conference confirmed the writer’s hope 
and faith in an interesting and even ex- 
citing way. He realized, as he followed 
the mental processes of these now partly 
educated delegates, that under their some- 
times taciturn, sometimes rollicking ways 
there was fast awakening an earnestness 
and intelligence as real and deep as is shown 
by any race on the earth. Black men in the 
South already own over three hundred 
million dollars’ worth of property, which is 
mainly represented by about one hundred 
and seventy thousand farms. That is a 
record for the negro to be proud of, and 
only forty years have passed since he was 
set free. The farms vary in size, the larg- 
est numbering hundreds of acres. It is 
good for white eyes, red with race-hatred 
or dimmed with tears of pity, to look upon 
black farmers who own over a hundred 
acres, a dozen mules, and live in comforta- 
ble houses of four or five rooms, and hire 
ten or twenty “hands.’’ ‘These black men 
are not “exceptions”: that specious ver- 
dict has been passed on the great states- 
man, Dr. Booker T. Washington, by his 
enemies. But its falsity is especially ap- 
parent when we see “‘blue black’’ negroes, 
hundreds of them, gaining property and 
maintaining schools with all the earnest- 
ness which was shown by the fathers of New 
England. 

This fourteenth annual conference was 
encouraging in the highest degree. The 
neglected, indolent black may become, and 
does become, a beast—as does his white 
brother; but, when he has education, joined 
to property ownership, offered to him, he 
is quick to lay hold of it. Tuskegee is tell- 
ing such negroes as it can reach many facts 
and truths about farm-life which the white 
planters did not know. For example, 
the oft-repeated counsel given to delegates 
was: ‘Raise cotton if you wish, but you 
will do well ‘to raise other crops also. Lay 
out small gardens for ‘truck,’ and raise a 
few cereals. In that way you can feed your 
own family, whether or not the cotton crop 
fails.” 

Reports at the North are so contradic- 
tory regarding the treatment of the negro 
by the Southern whites that most cautious 
readers of the Register probably suspend 


|judgment in many cases; 
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but the writer 
listened, for many hours, to naive narra- 
tions from many lips at the conference. 
He heard those black men tell their stories 
of effort and failure and success; and he 
learned that many of the most intelligent 
people of the South stand firmly upon the 
bed-rock of principle, which was unequivo- 
cally enunciated by President Roosevelt, in 
his recent New York address; namely, that 
the negro must have the right and the oppor- 
tunity to become all that he is capable of 
becoming. That is high ground for South- 
ern white men to take, but the noblest of 
them take it. The antagonism toward the 
negro is largely on the part of inferior minds, 
blinded by prejudice or by greed. Funds 
which are voted by the States for education 
are rarely distributed equally and propor- 
tionately between black and white children. 
As a rule school superintendents craftily 
or defiantly give the larger amounts to 
smaller white schools and the smaller 
amounts to larger black schools. ‘There- 
fore, in many districts the blacks, anxious 
that their children shall be educated, “‘sup- 
plement” the State money by money from 
their own pockets. 

The latest dust-throwing device of South- 
ern demagogues is the use of the phrase, 
“Race purity is endangered in the South.” 
This is so ridiculous a parrot cry that one 
can hardly discuss it with patience. Let 
this be said, however. As the writer looked 
upon the faces of the fourteen hundred 
students, boys and girls, at Tuskegee, a 
“blue black’? negro, who sat beside him 
on the platform, pointed out that over half 
the faces were those of mulattoes and quad- 
roons. That is commentary enough on 
the ‘‘race purity’ outcry. And, as for the 
older and somewhat worn and frayed cry 
of ‘social equality,’ which the “race pur- 
ity” cry has succeeded, that is something 
which does not interest the educated blacks. 
They are beginning to develop a true, 
idealizing race-pride. They perceive that 
they have not only a pathetic, but an he- 
roic, past; and they are grasping the wise 
counsels of their foremost leader, Dr, Wash- 
ington, and are cherishing their own race- 
ideals and aiming, not at amalgamation 
with the white race, but at a noble emula- 
tion of Caucasian achievements. 

If the lamented William H. Baldwin, 
Jr., had lived, he would have done much 
to help this great race to “‘come to its own” 
in manhood, in civilization, in high citizen- 
ship. His untimely death has cast gloom 
over the friends of Tuskegee, as over other 
bands of noble men, his coworkers in other 
reforms and philanthropies. The endow- 
ment fund which is being raised for Tus- 
kegee in his memory will be a splendid 
tribute to the character of one of the noblest 
types of manhood which our country has 
produced, 

The crux of the Southern negro problem 
for all lovers of justice and for all loyal citi- 
zens is, In which direction is the negro going? 
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We are not directly concerned with casting 
his horoscope for the distant future. The 
pressing question is, What is indicated by 
his character under analysis, and especially 
by the results of his extremely brief period 
of striving for education and good citizen- 
ship, what is the inference regarding his 
capacity to move upward? And the 
unhesitating answer is that, wherever he 
feels the stimulus and the guidance of 
schools like Tuskegee, he moves upward, 
and moves with remarkable rapidity. There 
has been some talk made of late about a 
decline of the Latin races, and a possible 
decline in British resources, and a pos- 
sible overwhelming development of certain 
Oriental races. Looked at in a similarly 
large way, the student of psychology and 
sociology, if unprejudiced, must affirm that 
the negro race is an upward-moving race. 
It is like those bare, dry tracts of the West, 
which seemed, at first, sterile and hopeless, 
but with irrigation have been made to 
‘blossom like the rose.’’ So will it be with 
the negro race if it can be wisely, justly, 
and patiently treated. And, when the 
blacks of our country do attain mercantile 
independence and political equality, then, 
because they are by nature a generous peo- 
ple, they will give back to their neighbor- 
hood, to their State, and to their country, 
thirty and a hundred fold the wealth and 
power which they have acquired. 


“ Alliance Workers” — A Rejoinder. 


The letter in the Register for February 
23, signed ‘‘An Alliance Member,” has caused 
much surprise and comment because the 
writer seems to be unable to distinguish be- 
tween thing= that differ. 

The Alliance was organized for a specific 
purpose, with well-defined and clearly stated 
objects. Why should it be considered de- 
plorable that it does not do other work? 
Why not ask the Kindergarten for the Blind 
to give its efforts to the Hospital for Crippled 
Children, or to share its funds with the 
Animal Rescue League? 

The National Alliance does not hinder 
any member or any branch from giving 
money to Tuskegee or Calhoun or Snow 
Hill or any other schooi. Its by-laws re- 
quire that membership fees must be spent 
for religious, missionary, or church pur- 
poses, for which the organization was founded, 
and they should not be diverted to other 
uses any more than the funds of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association should be given 
to philanthropy or education. 

No branch is limited in its giving by the 
Alliance any more than any church is lim- 
ited by the Association, and any branch 
may appropriate money unquestioned to 
Calhoun or Philippine Islands or Salvation 
Army or Armenians; but these are not the 
things for which the Alliance stands. 

It is true that philanthropy and personal 
charity often ‘‘touch the hearts” and turn 
the heads of an Alliance branch, and so we 
have the occasional amazing reports of Al- 


liance money given to the purchase of an! 


automobile, of silver spoons presented to 
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gifts of flowers, fruit, and cards to friends, 
all of “peculiar” and perhaps ‘‘pressing 
interest,’’ but no more to do with the Alli- 
ance than with the Temperance Society. 
One may wonder whether bringing up these 
or other extraneous subjects at an Alliance 
meeting really ‘strengthens the religious 
spirit”? as much as if it was actually’ limited 
to expending its time and money for the 
purpose for which its members have banded 
together. 

It has often been said—and seldom 
contradicted—that Unitarians give time, 
thought, and money to every conceivable 
object except to their own cause, and we 
know that Unitarian women cling to what 
are called practical things; but the true 
Alliance woman has come to realize that 
another part of the work has been left un- 
done, and that there is a cause as dear to her 
and as necessary to be upheld as any other 
“problem which confronts her either in 
this country or any other.” 

Let the Alliance member spend her time 
and her money as she sees fit, but let Alli- 
ance money and Alliance time be devoted 
to Alliance purposes. 

ANOTHER ALLIANCE MEMBER. 


Alliance Work and a Sense of 
Proportion. 


BYP y wer ke 


In the Register of February 23 ‘‘An Alli- 
ance Member’’ opens a most interesting dis- 
cussion on Alliance work, and quotes Dr. 
Hale in the issue of the 9th inst. as follows: 
“The church is not simply a religious agency. 
... One of the purposes for which the Alli- 
ance exists is its union for bringing in the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 
A reference to the original gives the context 
thus: “This rule ought to apply to every 
Unitarian Club or Alliance. ‘True, the so- 
ciety exists for social purposes. Yes. , But 
one of those social purposes is its union,”’ etc. 

When Dr. Hale’s article was read, it 
seemed to one reader too confused in thought 
to be wholly valuable; for he must know, 
as we know, that the Alliance does not exist, 
primarily, ‘‘for social purposes.’’ As _ set 
forth in our Alliance By-laws, ‘‘its objects 
shall be — 

“y. Primarily to quicken the religious 
life of our Unitarian churches, and to bring 
the women of our denomination into closer 
acquaintance, co-operation, and fellowship. 

“2. To promote local organizations of 
women for missionary and denominational 
work, and to bring them into association,” 
(Manual, 1904, p. 204, Art. II., Secs. 1, 2.) 

The object of one branch is simply stated 
in these words, “To promote fellowship, 
spread our faith, and aid struggling churches.” 
Its work is, therefore, directly in line with 
that of our American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and should be its strong right arm. 
What societies have we Unitarians, other 
than these two, for the aid of struggling 
churches? In the Register of January 5 
we read of, first, a little band of seven 
women in 1865, who meet “to promote 


babies of Alliance mothers, and Christmas|and advance the cause’; next, three ser- 
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vices in the basement of the Baptist church, 
followed by a communion and baptismal 
service; to-day there is the Church of Our 
Father in Portland, Ore., and all sorts of 
clubs, homes, charities, and libraries fol- 
lowing in its train. But first of all came 
the planting of Our Faith. 

When our last Manual appeared, the writer 
was struck with the diversity of uses to 
which the money raised was put. Here is 
a branch that gives one-third to charity; 
a second gives one-fiftieth ; a third and fourth, 
one-tenth and one-twentieth. Here is a 
branch that uses five-sixths for its own 
church and gives one-sixth to help other 
churches, giving clothing for charity. Here 
is another that raised $1,000 and needed 
it all at home. Is there need for a clearer 
or truer sense of proportion? Might it 
help us to stop and think how much we give 
to the home church, how much to sister 
churches, and how much to charity? We 
may rest assured that that church will be 
vitally the strongest that helps another 
church: it has become an axiom. 

We need no urging to philanthropic work. 
We are nourished on that topic from our 
youth up. Go through the philanthropy 
reports wherever Unitarians live, and tell 
me how large a proportion of the workers 
and dollars are Unitarians. You would 
be astonished if you could see the result. 
But other denominations know well our 
readiness to give. The needs of the negro 
are great, and there are those who can tell 
you how nobly Unitarians have done their 
part in helping him. But, if you double 
your Unitarians, do you not double his 
helpers? It is a simple sum in arithmetic. 
For whence spring these ready workers and 
helpers? Not all from our small body by 
any means; but, if you plant a Unitarian 
church, you are sure of your crop, and, if 
you are, first of all, a philanthropist, it is 
merely good business to see to the increase 
of our faith. Dr. Hale himself is fond of 
quoting what a Maine woman said to him, 
‘A new society means only one more church 
to you; but it means to us better schools, 
better roads, better everything.” 

Whether a church is, or is not, ‘simply 
a religious agency,” it certainly does not 
live by the Two Great Commandments 
unless it teaches its people to “help in the 
solution of some great problems,’’-—to love 
its neighbor as itself. But there were Two 
Commandments, and it is out of our churches 
that the inspiration flows which spends 
itself in all sorts of helpful and loving work. 
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If our Alliances will first plant and faith- 
fully help church beginnings, the rest will 
follow as naturally as water runs down hill. 
Without the clear, fresh waters of the liv- 
ing spring, you can have no drinking foun- 
tains in the cities for the thirsty wayfarer. 

It is perhaps safe to assume that “An 
Alliance Member’ has never been outside 
of those portions of New England where 
it costs nothing, not even a rug or an organ 
or a reputation to be a Unitarian. Possibly 
her church home is inherited, with its tight 
roof, frescoed walls, and comfortable pews. 
But what of those young men and women 
out West, from our East, who have no 
church home, or, finding one, are pointed 
at in scorn, injured in business, and socially 
tabooed because they are ‘“Unitarians’’? 
What of the hungry mothers and fathers 
bringing their babies up three flights of 
stairs and sitting on settees in a small, 
bare, white hall to hear the word they love 
and need? What of their shabby hymn- 
books, the wheezy melodeon or second- 
hand piano, and the gritty floor? What 
of the church that must meet in a theatre 
or next door to a liquor saloon? (The writer 
used to think as a ‘‘Member” does, but she 
has seen and heard these very things.) 
What of the young, struggling parishes who 
make great sacrifices to build the simplest 
wooden chapel, and then see it burn down, 
but start afresh? What of those bereft 
hearts who have been taught the cruel doc- 
trines of the elect and the damned only to 
reject them, and who have worked out in 
loneliness of spirit a great faith like our 
own? It is to hungry hearts such as these 
that the Cheerful Letter has brought untold 
comfort and peace. We know so little of 
all that lonely anguish, we of New England; 
but it is there, where her paper goes, very 
real, very pitiful and lonely and weak, and 
very heroic. When she dies shall we first 
fully know what that little paper has been 
to its readers. Then first see an opportu- 
nity which she has seen and filled. Hers is 
a true ministry, and we ought to make the 
Cheerful Letter self-supporting. 

And so it is with every man and woman. 
We may build hospitals for the sick bodies, 
but the doctor will tell us that the mind’s 
condition has a large part to play in the 
recovery. Here is a widowed mother, whose 
only son, once her pride and joy, squanders 
her little income and brings a good name 
to dishonor. She has never known a per- 
sonal faith or any source of strength out- 
side herself, and, unable to face and bear 
the pain, she succumbs. Here are a father 
and mother, with all that money and good 
inheritances can give; but their three prom- 
ising children are swept away in ten days. 
What can your clubs and good roads do for 
them? Here is a blind wife and dissi- 
pated husband who have seen better days. 
Neighbors help; but he steals from her the 
money hidden for food and spends it in drink, 
and she falls downstairs and lies in helpless 
pain till some one happens to find her. Yet 
she has an unfaltering faith and good cheer 
that makes sunshine for others. We may 
not leave all religion to the ministers. Shall 
we not, rather, through Our Faith hold 
out a helping hand to souls that are sick 
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and in want? Such work as this it is the | 
rare privilege of the Alliance to do. Is it 
worth while? Let us go to church on Sun- 
day, to our Women’s Club on Monday, to 
our Education Society with our brothers on 
Tuesday, to our Hospital and Home Board 
Meetings all the days of the week. But let 
us keep a sense of proportion and save one 
day for distinctly Alliance work; and let 
that work be for religion, for struggling 
souls and lonely parishes. Dr. Hale has 
never yet abandoned his ministry for philan- 
thropy, and I do not think he meant that 
we Alliance women should ours, but that 
his appeal was addressed to all Unitarians, 
men and women alike. ‘Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.’’ Again and again do 
our Association officers report, as they will 
next May, that they have opportunities 
for ten times the number of dollars that we 
give. Think of it! Do you realize what 
that means? It means that we men and 
women are withholding the cup of cold 
water, shutting the door to the homeless, 
discouraging the brave hope, weakening 
the tired hands. 

Let our Alliance women take this great, 
broad, loving view of their opportunities. 
Let them once fill those opportunities full 
with effort, and they will not find the out- 
look narrow nor the field of labor small, and 
in them they will find joy. 


Miton, Mass, 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


BEGINNING AT THE RIGHT END. 


Any one who is attentive to the signs of the 
times becomes deeply impressed with the 
value of right religious training for the young. 
The significance of this truth appears in 
many phases. When solid convictions get 
settled in the public mind, we shall see a still 
faster forward movement in Sunday-school 
work. Meanwhile we must try to detach 
the popular mind from surface things to 
central realities. 

For instance, in Germany a lively dis- 
cussion is now on foot concerning the actual 
worth of the teachings of Jesus. ‘Those who 
are well settled in their beliefs will either be 
amused or shocked by this radical debate. 
In leading periodicals the arguments are 
weighed as to whether the ideals of Jesus are 
available or non-available in a world like ours. 
One writer contends that the utterances of 
the founder of Christianity were Utopian. 
They have the Oriental color of impossibility. 
They lack the practical element which is de- 
manded in all such matters. 

On the other hand, another scholar stands 
for the opposite position with vigor. He 
claims that the teachings of Jesus, when di- 
vested of the figurative and local features, are 
universal in their application, They all turn, 


he claims, on the doctrine of love; that is, 
love to God and love to man, This is good 
Unitarian principle, and we are ready to de- 
fend it. 

Now comes the relation of all this to 
Sunday-school work. Do the parents of our 
children wish them to grow up subject to 
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the buffeting storms of discussions, such as 
the one described above, without any chart 
or clear ideas? Shall our young people be 
left to the mercies of incompetent interpre- 
ters of the Bible, or are we wise enough to 
shape the growing beliefs of the generation 
behind us? Do we want the young mind 
open to disturbing criticisms as to the real 
rank and authority of Jesus, or shall we en- 
dow it with a clear conception of the mission 
of the great teacher? 

This is only one phase, as I have said, of 
the deep importance of religious education 
at the present time. We hear a great deal 
of an impending religious revival. I myself 
am very confident something of the kind is 
near at hand. I am also convinced that it 
will not be purely educational through moral 
and religious training, but I am equally sure 
that no revival will be of great sweeping 
power to-day which is not expressed in ap- 
peals that reach the reason, at the same time 
stirring the emotions. In other words, the 
revival of the next decade is to be one of the 
head as well as of the heart. ‘Therefore pre- 
pare the children and the young people by 
proper instruction and edification. 


EASTER OBSERVANCE. 


Easter Sunday falls on April 23; but, far 
off as that date may seem, the stir of anticipa- 
tion is already in the Sunday-schools, Com- 
mittees have been appointed to decide on 
appropriate music and concert exercises. As 
usual, ‘‘A Book of Song and Service” will be 
drawn upon largely in the many schools that 
use that book. Those who wish a pamphlet 
form will find reprints, in Boston and Chicago 
at our headquarters, of the Easter Services 
issued in 1893, 1894, and 1898. ‘These were 
among the most popular publications of the 
kind we have ever issued, Price, 5 cents per 
copy, or $4 a hundred. 
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EASTER LEAFLETS. 

In order to meet a demand for something 
simple, tasteful, and expressive in the form 
of an Easter leaflet, the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society has for sale in its book depart- 
ment three poems, put forth in attractive 
style. Each one is a poem of Easter greet- 
ing, with a lily design on the cover. 

One is by Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, 
beginning,— 

‘Lo, the day of days is here, 
Earth puts on her robes of cheer.” 


Another is by Rev. Henry T. Secrist. The 
opening lines are-— 

“Tell again the Easter story, 

That all nature now makes known.” 

The third is by Rev. William Brunton; 
and his stanzas open as follows,— 

“When the spring-tide with its cheer, 

And the flowers fair appear.”’ 

It will be noticed that these authors are 
Unitarian clergymen. It proves afresh that 
the ideal of the Unitarian ministry is to pro- 
duce harmony in every direction, and to turn 
the discords of religion into song. From this 
primary intention follows the Easter poesy. 

These will be found very satisfactory for 
interchange of friendly greetings and for gifts 
to the members of Sunday-school classes. 
Price, 5 cents per copy. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


(This department is in charge of Miss Emiry B. Os- 
BorN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


The Inclusive Invitation. 


The first departmental session of the 
“Young People’s Societies” at the recent 
Religious Education Association Conven- 
tion was devoted to an address by Rev. 
Spenser B. Meeser, who favored ‘‘A More 
Comprehensive Basis for the Union of 
Young People in their Societies.’’ Mr. 
Meeser said, in substance, that the young 
people’s societies, as usually organized, 
make the devotional eiement the primary 
consideration, thereby shutting out not 
a few young people who are disinclined to 
pledge themselves along this line. Yet 
many of these so excluded from the Chris- 
tian Endeavor or Epworth League, for 
example, are ready to form clubs or classes 
for various special purposes,—social, lit- 
erary, educational, or philanthropic,—thus 
creating a variety of independent organiza- 
tions among the young people. Mr. Meeser’s 
plea is for a broader basis of union, whereon 
each separate activity can stand in its own 
right, conscious of the presence of the others, 
and necessarily profiting by this conscious- 
ness. 

Against this idea of an all-inclusive, but 
not primarily devotional, basis of union, 
the supporters of the Christian Endeavor 
Society and of the Epworth League made 
a very decided protest. They maintain 
that there is no need of any such “‘revo- 
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lutionary”” method of organization, claim- 
ing that all the activities suitable to the 
young people can be—and are—carried on 
by members of the “religious” society through 
committees or sections. 
this argument fails to meet the issue raised 


by Mr. Meeser, since it leaves out of the| 
count the very elements which have given | 
rise to the problem; namely, those young; 
people who, for one reason or another, do; 


do become members of the devotional so- 
ciety. 

The discussion upon this question was, 
on the whole, interesting and instructive, 
and decidedly brisk. There were, however, 
a few suggestions offered which did sound 
somewhat out of tune with the general tone 
of the convention. I shall long remember 
the lovable, gray-haired pastor who spoke 
so earnestly in behalf of the present arrange- 
ment of things, and who closed by saying. 
“When we look back over the history of 
the Christian Endeavor Society and con- 
sider the humility, the consecration, and 
the success of its founder and of its leaders, 
we cannot fail to see the hand of God in it 
all. Yo meddle with sucha manifest work 
of God, my friends, is certainly a foolish 
and a dangerous tndertaking!’’ Another 
speaker, of a decidedly retrogressive turn 
of mind, argued that there really ought to 
be no young people’s societies at all. “I 
have looked the New Testament through,” 
said he, “and I fail to find any mention of 
a young people’s society. In those days 


But very evidently | 
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| young and old, fathers and mothers, grand- 
| parents and children worshipped together. 
| Let us, as true Christians, follow the teach- 
| ings of the New Testament.’’ 

| Turning now from the convention hall, 
let us ask ourselves what application, if 
any, Mr. Meeser’s address has for the work 
of the Young People’s Religious Unions. 
At first thought it might seem that none 


of our Unitarian young people have any 
excuse for standing outside of the Young 
People’s Religious Union or Guild, since no 
definite pledge similar to that required 
of a Christian Endeavorer is asked for in 
our societies. The bond of fellowship is 
thus already more elastic with us, obviat- 
ing in part at least the difficulty suggested 
by Mr. Meeser. Nevertheless, some of our 
churches, do contain unrelated organiza- 
tions of young people; and it certainly seems 
a sound suggestion that these varied forces 
would find a decided gain in uniting upon 
a common footing for mutual acquaintance 
and assistance. Moreover, in this way all 
the young people would share in any bene- 
fits to be derived from joining the national 
movement for larger co-operation. 

This thought leads naturally to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What conditions does the National 
Young People’s Religious Union require for 
membership?’ They are extremely simple 
and extremely broad. Were they better 
understood by some of the churches not yet 
represented on the Young People’s Religious 
Union list, we should doubtless receive a 
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noticeable addition to.our present numbers. 
Let me quote from the last printed state- 
ment: ‘We call our union a religious union. 
In so doing we make a sufficiently broad use 
of the word ‘religious,’ so that. any local 
organization which has for its ultimate 
purpose the enlisting of young people in 
the interest of the Church, and training 
them into a higher life, may—and we believe 
ought to—affiliate itself with the Young 
People’s Religious Union.” 

The special application of this attitude 
on the part of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, which I should like to emphasize 
here and now, is this: In many of our newer 
and of our smaller churches there exists 
a little ‘gathering,’ or “club,” composed 
of young people, with a social or educational 
or philanthropic purpose, yet considering 
itself ineligible to membership in the Young 
People’s Religious Union. We have yet 
to learn of any such organization among 
the young people of a church—as young 
people of the church—whom we should not 
be glad to welcome to the ranks of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, for their 
good and for the good of the present mem- 
bers of the union. Surely something of 
stimulus would come to the little club by 
keeping in touch with its friends scattered 
about all over the country, and, in the 
course of time, knowledge of other forms 
of work would tend to broaden its own. 

Is not this basis for union as compre- 
hensive as any one would desire? May 
we not hope that some who have followed 
the discussion thus far will be moved to 
present the invitation from the Young 
People’s Religious Union to isolated local 
groups who would gain in outlook by join- 
ing the ever-widening circle of united Uni- 
tarian young people? 

CARLETON AMES WHEELER. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements, 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Friday, March 17, at eleven 
o'clock. All interested are cordially invited. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, will be conducted on Wednesday, 
March 15, by Rev. Theodore F. Wright, D.D., 
of the New Church Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. 


The Monday Club will meet Monday, 
March 13, at 25 Beacon Street, at 10.30 A.M. 
Speaker, Rev. William Channing Brown. 
Subject, ‘““The Work of the New England 
Field Agent.’’ Chairman of meeting, Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley. William W. Peck, Secre- 
tary. 

Religious meetings are held in the chapel 
of the First Parish, Brookline, every Thurs- 
day afternoon in Lent, at five o’clock, con- 
sisting of devotional exercises and conference 
on ‘Some Old Doctrines restated.’’ ‘This is 
the seventh year of these meetings, All are 
welcome, 
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At the First Church, Boston, Rev. James 
Eells minister, Thursday afternoon services 
will be held during Lent, at half-past four, on 
“Some Helps to Better Living”: March 9, 
“The Bible and Devotional Books”; March 
16, “Worship”; March 23, “Thinking”; 
March 30, ‘“‘Praying’”’; April 6, “Every-day 
Affairs”; April 13, “Incidents”; April 20, 
“Devoted Lives” (at eight o’clock, with 
communion); April 21, Good Friday service 
at eleven o’clock. 


At the First Congregational Unitarian 
Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, Rev. George A, 
‘Thayer, minister, sermon subjects for March 
are announced as follows: March 5, “Luck 
and Chance”; March 12, “Providence and 
Law”; March 19, ‘‘The Puritan, Old and 
New’; March 26, “The Cavalier Spirit.” 
Through the ecclesiastical season of Lent the 
minister will conduct a series of Wednesday 
mid-day services, open to all interested, the 
topics being the Origins of the Old Testament. 
The first of these services will be March 8. 


At the Second Church in Boston, of which 
Rey. Thomas Van Ness is minister, Lenten 
services will be held every Saturday noon 
from 12 to 12.30. These short services are 
especially designed for those who in the midst 
of life’s activities desire a little space for re- 
flection and spiritual uplift. During March 
the minister, in a ten-minute talk, will 
treat of Personal Development. March 11, 
“Growth: the First Necessity’; March 18, 
“The Life below Consciousness”; March 25, 
‘Health and Progress.” The music will be 
under the direction of the assistant organist, 
Mr. Bertram, assisted by a boy choir. 


Meetings. 

New YorK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomeN—A regular monthly meeting of the 
New York League was held on Friday, 
March 3, at 11 A.M., in All Souls’ Church, 
New York, with the president, Miss Chap- 
man, in the chair and an attendance of about 
150. The usual business was transacted, and 
the names of four new members read. At- 
tention was called to the new pictures of 
Mr, Chadwick, Mr. Morehouse, and Mr. Ware, 
which have recently been placed in the Uni- 
tarian headquarters. The Religious News 
report was given by Mrs. John P. Forbes, 
and an account of the Warren Goddard House 
—a settlement under the care of All Souls’ 
Church and the Church of the Messiah—by 
Mrs. Edward R, Hewitt, Anappeal was made 
by Mrs. Vermorcken for the Morehouse Circu- 
lating Library which has just been established 
by the League, and a collection was taken for 
that object which amounted to $39. 

Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, the speaker of 
the day, gave a most interesting and in- 
structive talk on Rescue Work, and par- 
ticularly of the system of probation, showing 
that, whereas formerly it was the business 
of the court to administer justice and impose 
punishments, now it has become the in- 
strument of education and salvation, Mr. 
Barrows spoke of the moral aspect of this 
work and declared that from a business point 
of view it has been the means of large saving 
to the State, and, in some cases, of restitu- 
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tion. Some instances of the advantages of 
this system were given, and the work among 
the child offenders in Colorado was described. 
A strong plea was made for volunteer workers; 
for this, said Mr. Barrows, is a part of church 
work, this is real salvation. Rey. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane followed with a few words 
about the work in the juvenile courts in 
Chicago and by the Women’s Club in that 
city and of her hopes for a similar system in 
Michigan. A hearty vote of thanks to the 
speakers was given, and the meeting ad- 
journed to luncheon, It being the day of 
the annual election, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: president, Mrs. 
Emil L. Boas; first vice-president, Mrs. Philip 
Comstock; second vice-president, Mrs. E. M. 
Vermorcken; third vice-president, Mrs. E. L. 
Goss; recording secretary, Mrs. J. E. Roberts; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Charles T. 
Pierce; treasurer, Mrs. Joseph H. Ambrose. 
Clara F. Wheeler, Recording Secretary. 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
or Boston—The fifth regular meeting, 
twenty-second season, of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union of Boston was held in 
the parlors of the Church of the Disciples, 
Monday evening, February 20. After a 
social half-hour of unusual interest and good 
fellowship, the meeting was called to order 
by the president, Rev. Henry H. Saunderson 
of Cambridge. The subject for the evening 
was ‘‘Routine Work in the Sunday-school.”’ 
Mr. Maro S. Brooks of Brookline opened the 
discussion with an address on ‘‘Methods of 
conducting Sessions.’’ Mr. Brooks handled 
his subject in an able and impartial manner. 
He demonstrated at once that he was no un- 
practical theorist, but one who had sounded 
the depths of teaching and was thoroughly 
qualified to instruct. He deplored the in- 
troduction into classes of all mechanical ap- 
pliances and forms which tend to distract 
the attention and annul the sweet influences 
of holy thought and feeling. Loud talk, 
fault finding, and nagging should never be 
indulged in. Only the loving glance and 
the sympathetic, well-stored mind of the 
teacher should control and unify her 
work, 

Mrs, Clara Wing Guild of Medford gave a 
suggestive lesson on ‘Trust in God.” Mrs. 
Guild told a story from the Old Testament, 
one from the Gospels, and a modern instance, 
to show how, in all exigencies, perfect con- 
fidence in God is necessary. As she advanced 
from step to step in her analysis, she wrote a 
brief reminder on the board. At the end of 
the lesson the class had before it a complete 
summary of the points covered, and the 
audience could clearly see the helpfulness of 
the association of ideas. 

The closing address was made by Rev. 
Charles E. St. John of Boston, who stated 
some of his conclusions as an observer in the 
field of general Sunday-school work. Mr. 
St. John thought that there should be an 
intelligent study of system, an effective or- 
ganization for carrying out certain results, 
and a precision from start to finish which 
carries conviction with it, and, of necessity, 
trains character into a type of moral energy 
which shall produce a church-going people, 
the broadest manifestation of our perfect 


—— ~ 
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civilization,— good soldiers, good citizens. 
The meeting adjourned at 8.45. Maud 
Louise Parker, Secretary. 


CHANNING CLUB, Boston—‘‘The Abo- 
lition of Capital Punishment” and ‘The 
Revelation of Baha Ullah” were two sub- 
jects discussed before about one hundred 
members of the Channing Club at the Hotel 
Vendome. Walter M. Hatch, president 
of the club, presided, and in the course of 
brief after-dinner remarks he stated that 
the club membership had reached within 
one of the limit. He expressed a desire 
that the members secure a few more appli- 
cants, so that the new administration may 
start with a waiting list. Before speaking 
upon the abolition of capital punishment, 
Willard Howland, chairman of the State 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, paid 
a warm tribute to the late ex-Gov. Boutwell, 
saying in part: “We lost to-day a great man 
in Massachusetts. He was governor when 
I was born, and I am past middle life, show- 
ing how long his public life and influence 
have continued. He was one of the great 
men of the generation that preceded this. 
However people of Massachusetts may have 
differed from him, they always regarded 
as safe any trust that reposed in him.” In 
emphasizing the importance of a nation 
valuing human'life, Mr. Howland referred to 
the remark of Prof. Osler, belittling men of 
more than middle age, though without men- 
tioning the professor’s name. He said that 
the teacher’s utterance was known to have 
caused one suicide, and continued: ‘‘We 
cannot tell what it may have added to the 
discouragement of others, I cannot think 
such a one can be a good teacher for aspir- 
ing youth As for his mission on the other 
side of the water, I should think he had 
better not «ross. But we can bear with 
him here: perhaps they can there.” Taking 
up his subject, Mr, Howland said: ‘The 
human mind revolts against the taking of 


‘life, and the severity of capital punishment 


defeats its own end. Crime has never in- 
creased when the death penalty has been 
removed, and I believe that the guilty 
should escape many times rather than the 
ianocent should suffer once. ‘The severity 
of punishment defeats its aim. The abo- 
lition of capital punishment in the States 
where stich a course has been taken has not 
been marked by an increase in crime. I 
look forward to such abolition in Massa- 
chusetts as making for broader and better 
civilization, an uplift of our social, politi- 
cal, and moral life.” Ali Kuli Khan, a 
Persian, was the other speaker. He said 
that the revelation of Baha Ullah is an ex- 
position of the life of the Persian prophet, 
of whose teachings he is an enthusiastic 
follower, being engaged at present in spread- 
ing the doctrines in this country. Baha 
Ullah was a teacher of recent years, and his 
life, with its many persecutions, was an in- 
teresting one. His teachings have as their 
fundamental basis the idea of God as the 
soul of the universe, and as beautiful is their 
doctrine of universal love. 


EssEx CONFERENCE—The one hundred 
and sixth meeting of the Essex Conference 
of Unitarian Churches was held with the 
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First Parish in Beverly, Mass., Wednesday 
afternoon and evening, February 22, the 
president, Henry B. Little, Esq., of New- 
buryport, occupying the chair. Mr. Chad- 
wick’s hymn, ‘‘It singeth low in every heart,” 
was sung. The invocation was made by 
Rev. Samuel L. Elberfeld of Danvers, 
After the reading of the records and the 
reports of the treasurer and the missionary 
committee, Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell of 
Peabody introduced two resolutions, the 
first of which welcomed to the fellowship 
and work of the Essex Conferences Rev. 
George §S. Anderson of Gloucester and 
Rey. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., the second as- 
suring Rev. Thomas S. Robjent that the 
best wishes of the conference accompany 
him as he goes from Lawrence to take up 
his new work at Albany, N.Y. Upon the 
motion of Rey. Alfred Manchester of Salem 
the following resolutions were unanimously 
passed :— 


Resolved, That the Essex Conference of 
Unitarian Churches, remembering with grate- 
ful appreciation the devoted service to its 
interests of Rev, Samuel B. Stewart, pastor 
of the Unitarian Church of Lynn for forty 
years, a period one year longer than that 
covered by the life of the conference, has 
learned with regret that he is about to re- 
tire from the active work of the ministry, and 
will therefore no longer occupy the leading 
place in this conference which has been his 
for so many years. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the fact that 
he will be the pastor emeritus of the Lynn 
Church and will therefore retain a formal 
connection with this conference. 

Resolved, That with deep affection we wish 
for him and for Mrs. Stewart a long season 
of peace and prosperity in the new home. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to Mr. Stewart. 


“ The president then announced the main 
subject of the afternoon, “Our Debt to John 
White Chadwick,” calling attention to the 
appropriateness of such a consideration by 
the Essex Conference, as Mr. Chadwick 
was born at Marblehead in this county, and 
introducing Rev. Dr. James De Normandie 
of Roxbury, who spoke appreciatively of 
Mr. Chadwick as a writer of biography, es- 
says, reviews, and magazine articles, as a 
rare preacher, and as a poet of enduring ex- 
cellence. He paid high tribute to the per- 
sonal character of Mr. Chadwick, laying 
stress upon his honesty, fearlessness, and 
loftiness of spiritual ideal. He believed 
that, however much Mr. Chadwick had ac- 
complished in other directions, he would 
live longest as a poet. Rev. Henry G. 
Spaulding of Brookline, the next appointed 
speaker, alluded to the personal qualities 
of Mr. Chadwick, dwelling upon his broad 
culture and remarkable intellectual versa- 
tility, the avidity with which he read over 
vast ranges of literature, and his ability 
to retain and aptly use what he had perused 
even in a cursory way, The speaker read 
voluminous extracts from the poetry of 
Mr. Chadwick, agreeing with Dr. De Nor- 
mandie that our greatest debt to Mr. Chad- 
wick is for his poetry, Further words of 
appreciation were spoken by Rev. H. Sum- 
ner Mitchell of Peabody, Rev. Dr. Samuel 
C. Beane of Newburyport, Rev. George 
D. Latimer of Salem, James E. Odlin, Esq., 
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of Lynn, and Rev. Peter H. Goldsmith of 
Salem. 

To the keen regret of the conference Rey. 
Samuel B. Stewart of Lynn, who was to 
have spoken on ‘‘The Later Unitarianism— 
Men and Events,” was not able to be pres- 
ent, being ill at his home with a serious at- 
tack of influenza, 

The devotional service. at five o’clock 
was conducted by Rev, Samuel C. Beane, 
Jr., of North Andover, A bountiful sup- 
per was served by the ladies of the First 
Parish in the vestry of the First Baptist 
Church, which stands near at hand, and 
which had been graciously offered for the 
occasion. In the evening the conference 
listened with rare interest and profit to the 
notable illustrated lecture on ‘The Plant- 
ing of Free Churches’ by Rev. Charles E. 
St. John, About three hundred persons 
were present at either the afternoon or even- 
ing session, and satisfaction was expressed 
by those who attended, Peter H. Gold- 
smith, Secretary. 


Chutches. 


Boston.—Church of the Disciples, Rev. 
C. G. Ames: On Sunday, March 5, the Dis- 
ciples’ School, after attending morning ser- 
vice in the church on West Brookline Street, 
walked to the new church building at the 
corner of Jersey and Peterborough Streets, 
accompanied by many of the older members 
of the congregation. After visiting the differ- 
ent rooms in the church, all gathered in the 
auditorium, and there united in a memory 
service of song and Scripture, ending with 
the statement of faith by James Freeman 
Clarke, upon which the church was founded 
in 1841, the well-known covenant of Dr. 
Ames, and the statement of the five points 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 4 


Why use any other soap but the old-fashioned Dobbins’ 
Electric now that it is reduced to 5 cents, quality same as 
for last 40 years. The largest 5 cent bar, the very best 
quality. Ask your grocer for it. 


Rev. J. B. Fosher writes: ‘‘Had a good meeting at 
Salem church recently. They have adopted the Star Sys- 
tem in their Sunday-school, and the attendance has more 
than doubled since.’? The above is copied from the news 
items of the Uxiversalist Leader and is not an advertise- 
ment. When such reports come of the results of the Star 
System, don’t you think it is worth while to try it in your 
Sunday-school? Write to Rev A.C. Grier, Racine, Wis., 
and he will tell you all about it. 


Deaths. 


ANDERSON.—At Lowell, Mass., March 1, Martha 
Fisher, widow of the late Peder Anderson, 85 years. 

BARNARD.— At Rowe, Mass., February 27, Capt. 
Charles Barnard, formerly of Chelsea, Mass., and New 
Orleans, La., 89 years, 11 months. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Fu NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Share! 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in ‘Old Va.’?? 

Write for facts to one who changed. . S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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of faith™so generally used in our Unitarian 
churches. Thus, while the new church is in 
progress, occasional visits and meetings in 
the unfinished rooms are making the home 
feeling, and effecting a gradual transition 
from old to new. While many already living 
at a distance from the old church are still 
farther away from the new, the difficulties 
of distance are overcome for the sake of join- 
ing in the support of this free church, and 
forwarding the democratic idea for which it 
stands. The attendants of this church live 
not only in the city proper, but come from 
Dorchester, Roxbury, West Roxbury, Ja- 
maica Plain, Mattapan, Cambridge, Chelsea, 
Wakefield, and Newton. It is hoped that 
the annual meeting, which always occurs on 
the fourth Wednesday evening in April, may 
be held this year in the new church. 


BARRE, Mass—First Parish, Rev. A. F. 
Bailey: At the urgent solicitation of his 
parishioners Mr, Bailey has withdrawn his 
resignation, which was to have taken effect 
on April 1, at the close of the twenty-sixth 
year of his pastorate. 


MitForD, N.H—Rev. Charles W. Cas- 
son: These are days of much promise in 
the history of our church here. Within 
the last four months there has developed 
a splendid spirit of interest and enthusiasm. 
Audiences have steadily grown, and many 
new people have identified themselves with 
the church, A new financial system was 


adopted at the annual meeting, and con- 
tributions have largely increased as a re- 
sult. The men of the chureh have just 
held a supper, realizing a good sum. In 
February a young people’s society, called 
the Livermore Society, was formed, with 
fifty members, and an attendance of from 
sixty to ninety. It has pledged $100 to 
the music fund, and is busily engaged in 
planning to raise it. The Ladies’ Chris- 
tian Union has the largest membership in 
its history, and is most active and success- 
ful in its work. Our hopes are high in the 
Hampshire hills! 


Newport, R.I—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. A. P. Reccord: On Sunday, 
February 19, Mr. Reccord read his resignation 
and announced his intention to accept the 
call to the Church of the Unity in Springfield. 
On Monday evening, February 27, the cor- 
poration of the church met and voted, with 
profound regret, to accept the resignation. 
The growth of the church during Mr. Rec- 
cord’s pastorate has been constant and of an 
enduring character. Mrs. Reccord has ably 
seconded her husband’s efforts and has been 
especially active in the work of the Young 
People’s Guild and of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, of which she is a director. The 
resolutions passed at the meeting of the cor- 
poration contain the following sentences: 
“In the full possession of all the powers of 
his youth, he goes to another field, leaving 
with us and every one of us nothing but the | 
utmost satisfaction and gratification with all 
his labors here. Mr. Reccord has accom- 
plished a great work in bringing about an era 
of good feeling among us, and in placing the 
church upon a more substantial foundation 
than it has occupied for many years. In| 


many other ways within the city his influence 
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has been actively exercised for good, and he 
has done all so tactfully, so kindly, and with 
such a spirit of earnestness, devotion, and 
consecration as to command the esteem and 
affection of all with whom he has had to do.” 
Mr. Reccord will begin his work in Springfield 
early in April. 


TauNTON, Mass—There was a large at- 
tendance at the reception tendered to Rev. 
and Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf at the Unitarian 
church, Friday evening, February 24. Rev. 
Mr. Metcalf has made many friends during 
his, as yet, brief pastorate in Taunton, and 
his popularity was demonstrated by the 
reception last night. The platform was 
tastily decorated with palms, ferns, and 
potted plants, and Mr. and Mrs. Metcalf 
were assisted in receiving by Mr. and Mrs. 
A. B. Sproat. During the reception music 
was furnished by the University Mandolin 
Club of this city. Refreshments were served. 
The party was not a formal one, and the 
evening was much enjoyed by all. There 
were about three hundred who attended 
and gave their congratulations and best 
wishes to the new pastor of the old church 
and his accomplished wife. A pleasant 
feature of the evening was the lighting of 
the chapel for the first time by electricity, 
the new chandeliers and smaller fixtures 
being a gift to the society by the Taunton 
Branch of the Women’s Alliance. 


West Upton, Mass.—Revy. Carl G. Horst: 
The helpful custom of having mid-week 
Lenten services for the strengthening of 
the moral and religous life in the com- 
munity will be observed this year as usual. 
All the services will be conducted by out-of- 
town clergymen, ‘The preachers this season 
are: Rey. Arthur L. Weatherly of Worcester, 
March 15; Rev. Charles E. Park of Hingham, 
March 22; Rev. John Haynes Holmes of 
Dorchester, March 29; Rev. Oliver Jay Fair- 
field of Ware, April 5; Rev. Augustus Mendon 
Lord, April 12; Rev. Frank Wright Pratt of 
Hopedale, April 19. 


WoLFEBORO, N.H-Rey. Mary L. Leg- 
gett: Interest in the services is increasing. 
Miss Leggett is delivering excellent sermons 
which are appreciated. One of these was 
published recently in the Granite State News. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. ......0..s:+ sees sees sees $24,248.52 
Feb, 1, Society in Rutherford, N. J ane 10,00 
7 poser: in <hestuies Hill . 75.00 
a my 1.00 
2. Mrs. W a. Cowing “and. Miss “Grace 
E. Cowing, Brookline . .s ‘ 50.00 
2. Second Church, Salem......... . 152.04 
2. Societyin Rowe. neers 12.62 
2. Sunday-school, Society i in Rowe .-... 1.75 
3. South Congre ational ociety, Boston 1,200.00 
7. Second Church, Salem . 2.00 
8. Society in New Bedtord. 401.20 
8 Friend , ; 25 
10. Society in Haverhill. 18, 
it. Society in Fargo, N.D Pe 
13. Society in Bedford ............ 11.00 
13. Society in Belfast, Me...........+ 40.00 
14. Third Society, Cambridge........ 135.60 
15. Bulfinch Place Church, Boston .. 10.00 
1s. First Church, Boston ..... 150.00 
16. Miss Sara R. Howe, Cambridge «. 25.00 
17. Society in Ware . 10,00 
18. Society in New Bedford . 26.00 
18, Ment } pan be baa 38.42 
20. Lunkenh mer, Cc 
nati, Ohio ..... 10.00 
20. Mrs. E. Schaefer, “Cincinnati, Ohio -. 5.0¢ 
20. Society in Syracuse, oiae 125.0 
a1. Society in Winchester........ 100,00 
23. Society in Charleston, S.C. 50.00 
24. King’s Chapel Boston. +: act 650.00 
25. Society in Yonkers, N 40,00 
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Feb.27. Society in Littleton.. o DSO ireas 1 $38.00 
27. First Parish in Milton ..... 45.00 

28. Women’s — = Alliance Branch, 
Roslindale . 5.00 

FOR CIRCUIT WORK. 
Fie) OE ong. cerca ta pace cet cea bony mls chht 220.0 
$27,892.40 
MINISTERIAL AID FUND 

FER 9e A PEN ss ace svasnadsltc veltbaetannct $50,000.00 
17. John E. Thayer, Boston ............. 1,000.00 
17. Mrs. E. W. Clark, Germantown. Pa. 100 00 
17. Charles P. Curtis, Boston....... roves 500.00 
17. Mrs. J. M. Emmerton, Salem........ 1,000.00 

20. Mrs. las Anderson, W setiingion, 
er F 100.00 
21. Mrs. R “M. “Barnard, “Everett «+1. ++. 100 00 
23. Mr.and Mrs. Henry 'S. Grew, Boston 5,000.00 
23. Thornton K. Lothrop, Boston..... -. 200.00 
23. Mrs. Thomas Talbot, N. Billerica... 500.00 
27. Frank A. Kennedy, Windsor, VE ae 500.00 
27. Shepherd Brooks, Boston.........00+ 500.00 
27. Mrs. Be is. Rogers, Boston....... 500.00 
27. Mrs, Theodore Lyman, Brookline - 200.00 
27. Mrs. Henry Lee, Brookline.... +... +. 1,000.00 
28. Mrs. William Bullard, Boston.....-. 100.00 
$61,300.co 

< Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass... 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of donations to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society during the 
month of February, 1905 :— 


Vineyard Haven, Mass., Unitarian Sunday-school. $2.00 
Newton, Mass., ‘Chestnut Hill Sodlety it. lev resce 10.00 
Boston, Mass., South Congregational Society..... 100 00 
Boston’ (Brighton), Mass., First Parish Sunday- 

SCHOOLER Kass beds s Tuinbhs > ddcmcas PEs Was» SEE bis 5.00 
Los Angeles, Cal., Unity Sunday-school........ .. 2.50 
Lexington, Mass., First Congregational Sunday- 

school . 10.00 
Winchester, Mass., “Winchester ‘Unitarian ‘Sunday- 

SchOG] wil sch « cog . ds dbweawens comes ee Subpart onkpeeee 10.co 
Hyde Park, Mass., First Unitarian a 100 
Gardner, Mass., First Unitarian Sunday-school.. 7.00 
Reading, Mass., etd oa Union Sunday- school. 5 00 
St. Paul, Minn., Umty Sunday-school - 20.00 
Redlands, Cal., Unity Sunday-school 5.00 
Plymouth, Mass., First Parish Sunday-school. 10.00 
Richmond, Va., First Congregational Sunday- 

SCHOG) cave coarse ep vetken tee arene cue eae ican 300 


WATCHING the FACE 


RYING to guess sentences from 

looks and lips, catching a word 

here and there — how familiar this 
is to the partially deaf. 


| The only aid, here, of real value 
is the OTOPHONE — an instru- 
ment held against the ear, not in- 
serted. To prove its claims it will 
be sent on a three days’ free trial. 
{ Our illustrated price-list shows 
styles for church and street use, 
as well as for indoor conversation. 
In writing, kindly address Depart- 
ment E. 


OPTICIAN 
104 BE, 23d St., 
125 W. 42d St., k NEW YORK 
650 Madison Ave., 


10,000 Plants for {6c 


More gardens and farms are planted to 
Salzer’s Seeds than any other in 
America, There is reason for this. 

Weown and operate over 6000 acres for 
the Ee ae of our warranted a 
That you may try th 
= © following remarkable o er: 


YF or 16 Gonts Postpaid 9 
1000 Fine Solld Cabbage, f 
hee Rare Luscious 


cient seed to grow 


1 plants, fur- 
us! Tbrilliant flowers. 
and lots and Tote of choice 


‘anys an 
Saas 140-page catalog aoa te 5 
JOHN A, SALZER SEED CO., 
La Crosse, Wis. R 
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- Melrose, ast. Comeeica tioned Peratian Sun- 


day-school.. sf $5.00 
New aa (Brooidlyn}, S\e “Willow Place 
Chall Sunday-SCHOO!. oc. 60.005 conv cesses ce 6.40 
Fairhaven, Mass., Unitarian Society. . sereee 30,00 
Rockland,’ Mass., Unitarian Sunday-school.- Bree cate 5.00 
Mrs. Augustus Flagg REM eate pce esis sn os cu'aivene of 10.00 
Ottawa, Can., co of Our Father Sunday- 
school .. 1.50 
Manchester, WN. 1: & ‘First Unitarian ‘Sunday-school 5.00 
Derby, Conn., Unitarian Sunday-school..........+ 1 00 
Philadelphia (Germantown), Pa., Unitarian Sun- 
et Ree?) a as ee 2.60 
Hackensack, N.J., Unitarian Congregational Sun- 
day-school.. 1.75 
Sterling, Mass.. First “Congregational "Sthidays 
| ERTSESBEESS <2 ES See ee 5.00 
Henry Pickering .. 10.00 
Mrs. Isaac Fenno 10.00 
Brockton, Mass., Unity Sunday-school.. 10.00 
St. Louis, Mo., Church of the Messiah “Sunday- 
hk 18h EN BO 5 oct. aya pice da 5.00 
Pittsburg, Pa., First Unitarian Sunday-school..... 6.00 
Luverne, Minn, ., Unity Congregational Sunday- 
NRIs Sa 3.00 
Grafton, poe Congregational Sunday-school.. 2.00 
Eastondale, M ass., Congregational Parish Sunt 
MBY-SEDOO! ... ciSader one red etre nee as cle Tob ockeene 1.50 
Boston (Seech ete: Mass., Christ Speech paar 
day-school.. 4.00 
San Diego, Cal., ‘Thity “Sunday- school... 4.06 
Humboldt; [a., Unity Sunday-school .. 1.00 
Salt Lake City, Utah, First Unitarian Sunday- 
MMOD sans a sa's sn ccitarelsuice dah sasinre «x dered veers 3.00 


pO eee anne whee cece eeee ones 


RICHARD C. HuMPHREYS, 
Treasurer. 


Wanted. 


I should be very grateful to any minister 
who may have printed or written forms of 
service or rituals that they have used at 
confirmation services or reception of members 
into their churches, if they would send me 
copies of the same as soon as possible. W. H. 
Ramsay, 1616 Fourth Avenue, Louisville. 
Ky. 


The Sarah Gray Inn. 


The Sarah Gray Inn at Charleston, S.C., 
gives young white women who are working 
in the factories a comfortable home at a 
minimum charge. Started two years ago by 
the minister of our Charleston church and 
his, wife, it hus been under the direction of a 
board of managers, composed of well-known 
‘ women from all denominations. Catholics 
and Jews and Protestants are all represented. 
It has been absolutely non-sectarian. A 
manufacturing company now offers the Inn 
better quarters. But to take advantage of 
this larger opportunity for usefulness in- 
volves an initial expense greater than the 
managers can meet. And in this emer- 
gency they ask help for this unique institu- 
tion which is doing good work in the midst 
of exceedingly difficult industrial conditions. 
The sum needed is $125. 

The undersigned have visited the Inn, and 
from close personal knowledge believe it to 
be worthy of confidence and aid. Money 
may be sent to Mr, George H. Ellis, 272 Con- 
gress Street, Boston. 

ADELBERT LL. Hupson, 
Minister of Channing Church, Newton. 
Louts C. CornIsH, 
Minister of the First Parish, Hingham. 


The Earl of Warwick offered a prize to be 
competed for at a ploughing matching in the 
County of Essex, England. His object was 
to revive an old-time custom. No man 
under fifty years old entered for the contest, 
and the prize was taken by a competitor 
seventy years old. A large number of young 
men watched the contest, but none of them 
ntl a ee of ploughing or would take 
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COTTON. 


For years we have made the finest hair mattress that money can buy, and 


shall continue to do so. 


selling them 10% less than the elastic 
advertised in the magazines. 


In addition to this, we are now making the best elastic 
cotton mattresses that money can buy or a critical taste require; 


and we are 
felt mattress which is being extensively 


That is, we are selling the best elastic cotton mattress for $13.50, and 
guarantee it in every respect equal to anything of the kind on the market. 


There is much to be said in praise of this mattress as we make it. 


It does 


not grow uneven or lumpy, yet it does have great resiliency, and it will wear for 


a long time. 


These mattresses are made from pure, long-fibre cotton, and are absolutely 


non-absorbent. We urge a side-by-side 


comparison. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 GCANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


Books by the late 


FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $r. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $r. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON-| 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. | 
Cloth, $x. 

RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $1. 


A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $r. 


For sale by all booksellers. or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress St., - - - - - Boston | 
| 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY ' 


PRICE 50 OENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Bosten 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
Home Again. 
. What shall I do for Myself this Year? 
What shall I do for Others this Year ? 
War and Peace. 
Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 

Late Senator "Hoar. 

6. The Fading Leaf. 
7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 
Series on “‘ Life’s Dark Problems.” 
. The Answer of Job. 
. Some Theological Answers. 
. The Divine Government. 
. Pain. 
. Life’s Incompleteness. 
. Moral Evil. 
- Death. 
. Accidents and Calamities. 
. Mental Disease anu Decay. 
. Is God a Father ? 
. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 
. The Pilgrims. A ermon for Forefather’s 
Day. 
. The Gospel of the Divine Birth. 
. A Happy New Year. 
. “The Sunny Side of the Snow.’ 


t Collyer. 
One Unitarian Minister: John White Chad- 


Veo Y 


’ (By Rob- 


23. 
wick. 

24. One Unitarian Layman: William H. Bald- 

win, Jr. 


Send for a specimen copy. 
Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co , Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 
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Pleasantries. 


Tommy came back to school after a siege of 
toothache and a visit to the dentist. “It’s 
too bad you couldn’t have saved the tooth,” 
said the teacher sympathetically. “Sure, I 
saved it!” was Tommy’s triumphant reply. 
And he fished the trophy out of his pocket. 
New York Press. 


One day, Sir John Robinson says, 
“Fifty Years in Fleet Street,” a Rt 
waiting said to Queen Victoria, “O madam, 
how delightful it will be in heaven to see the 
prophets and saints of the past, to see Aaron, 
Moses, Elijah, and David!’ No, no,” said 
the queen emphatically, ‘‘nobody will ever 


p 


persuade me to know David! 


A nervous passenger on the first day of the 
outward voyage importuned the captain to 
know what would be the result if the steamer 
should strike an iceberg while it was plung- 
ing through the fog. ‘“The iceburg would 
moye right along, madam,’’ the captain re- 
plied, courteously, ‘‘just as if nothing had 
happened.’”’ And the old lady was greatly 
relieved — Youth's Companion. 


A Western paper tells of a confused clerk 
who, asked by a young lady for a certain 
number of yards of muslin, looked at the 
cloth for a minute, meanwhile fumbling for 
the end. Finally he said disgustedly, “Dick 
must have sold both ends of this: yes, I’m 
sure he did.’”’ And with that he pushed his 
shears across the piece, and from the end 
thus made sold the quantity desired. 


During a bargain-sale rush in a metro- 
politan store, says the New York Tribune, 
a small cash-boy upset a costly lamp. It 
broke to bits, and he was haled to the man- 
ager. He listened patiently till the fimal 
sentence, ‘‘Half of your four dollars will be 
held back each week till the thirty-eight 
dollars, retail price of that lamp, is made up.” 
Then the boy grinned cheerfully. ‘Well,’ he 
said, “anyway, I’m sure of a steady job for a 
while, ‘That’s good.” 


Doctor Doane was demonstrator at a clinic 
which had under advisement a patient suf- 
fering with a carbuncle of unusual propor- 
tions. In a burst of scientific rapture the 
demonstrator delivered something in the fol- 
lowing vein: ‘Perfect specimen! Perfect 
specimen! I never saw one superior. A 
beautiful inflammation. There—isn’t that a 


gem?” The unhappy victim raised his hands 
in protest. ‘‘Enough!’’ he gasped. ‘‘Hell 
is full of joy like yours.”’ A chorus of laugh- 


ter was elicited from the clinic. ‘‘My dear 
man,” declared Dr. Doane solemnly, ‘‘you 
are an ingrate. You don’t deserve to have 
such a lovely carbuncle.’”—New York Times. 


In CONFEDERATE MONEY— One day during 
a temporary cessation of hostilities between 
the opposing forces a tall, strapping Yankee 
rode into the Confederate camp on a sorry- 
looking horse to effect a trade for some to- 
bacco. ‘Hullo, Yank!’ hailed one of a num- 
ber of Confederate soldiers lolling about on 
the grass in front of a tent. ‘‘That’s a right 
smart horse you-all got there.” ‘Think so i 
“Yes: what'll you take for him?’ “Oh, 
don’t know.” ‘Well, I'll give you $7,000 
for him,’”’ bantered the Confederate, 
go to blazes!” indignantly returned the other: 

‘I’ve just paid $10,000, to have him cur- 
ried,” —L Liperncott et 
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tick BCO: 


Importers of 


FINE FRENCH 
CLOCKS 
alae 


IE WASHINGTON SF 
CORNER WEST-ST} 


uRRUCS 


propery and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Strai, ed, 
and Packed Moth-proof at 


ARMENIAN RUG& CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place ¥sbiishe? Ses, 
~ PIPE & REED. 


STEY ae ial OR 
@ 120 povisrongit 


BOSTON — MASS. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFPICBE eer BOSTON, MASS. 


+ $35,784,010.50 


an. I, 1901+ 
32,569,406.71 


TrABILitiEs” 


$3,214,603.79 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
teh F. ee President. 

LERED dD. STER, Vice-President. 


TROL Secretary. 
WM. B. RNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
| BOSTON, 


| 
| 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence. of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: Senet MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIBLD, MASS 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 


catalogue address the President, 
¥F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys, Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for ee e, Scientific School and Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent fre. DR. G. R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1905-06 two Resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $400 each are offered to graduates of Theological 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry. These Fellowships are designed to ie 
advanced theological work of a high order. plica- 
tions accompanied by testimonials and specimens “? work 
must be made defore April rst, 1905, on special blanks to 
be obtained of Rozert S, Morison, Secretary of the 
Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE 61.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS Pe Publishers, 
272 Congress Street ~ - Boston 


Springfield 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Individual 


os [h 


PHURCH 


ZARPETS. rrices. 


FACTURERS 


WASMINCTOR ST. 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


“RAE 


BOSTON. 


